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[From the Memphis Daily Avalanche, August 17th.] 

The large space in our issue to-day, occupied by the great speech of the 
Hon. Wm. L. Yancey, necessarily precludes the appearance of the usual 
amount of interesting miscellaneous and news matter. We are satisfied, 
Jiowever, that our readers will commend the appearance of the speech to the 
(Exclusion of almost everythiiig else. Never was so much interest manifested 
ta there is to read this mighty production. Even those who heard it, d^esire 
pbw to read it and file it away as a great document for future reference. 
Since our promise to have it in full this morning, a large number of extra 

# 

copies containing it have been ordered, which will repay the enterprise and 
i^pense we have been at in having it reportfed and published. 
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FiCLLOW-ClTIZSXS OF TSNNSUES: 

If you iv^ill give me your attention to-night, I 
will endeavor to addreis yon as one honest man 
ought to 8peak to aiiother-^frankly, truthfully* 
fearlessly. I know where I stand and in whose 
pesence I am. I know, too, what has been said 
in relation to my humble self and my opinions, 
ki this State, by the press and by influential indi- 
viduals. What I hare to say to-night will he in 
behalf of the Democracy, of the Con8titution« 
and of the Union under the Constitution. Of 
those who have been opposed to me, possibly 
whose minds have been prejudiced, whose ears 
have been filled with unkind sayings, (to speak 
of it in the most charitable terms,) I onlj ask a 
patient hearing. Of the patriot, who wishes his 
country well, and who would himself willingly or 
willfully do nothing that would be injurious to 
the interests of that country, I ask a like candid 
hearing of all, to all, and about all. What I 
£ay, as I said before, I shall endeavor to say with 
frankness, with tnithfulness, and I trust with a 
proper respect for them and for myself. 

The country, my friends, has for many years 
been in a state of excitement with reference as 
to what shall be its fate within this government. 
This grave, dignified, and mighty issue has been [ 
fiuch that parties and statesmen have gone down 
t)efore it, and that no party has been able to stand 
it save the Democratie party. [A voice, "Bravo."] 
Whether that party is yet to exist longer and be 
A barrier against sectional and unconstitutional 
aggression, is my theme to-night. It is a subject , 
of profound interest to every reflecting man, who 
for a few years past has thought that that party 
was the only barrier between the dissolution of 
this government and the Constitution. The unity 
of that great party, therefore, is a matter of na- 
tional interest That unitj is interf^oven wi^ 



the very safety of the Constitution itself, gnd 
with the safety of your instititutions and yoiir 
rights. I speak it not as a partisan, for, although 
I speak in behalf of the Democratic party to- 
night, I am not a Democratic partisan; I hari 
not been a Democratic partisan; I am not one <ojr 
those who hurrah for the Democracy without a 
why or a wherefore, whether it be right or wroAgk 
If my humble history is known to you, as lit 
should be known by a people who have heard wo 
much abuse of myself, it would show to you that 
in times past I have ventured to differ with my 
party, the Democracy, on this great question, ana 
relying upon my own conviction of what is right, 
that 1 have ventured to oppose it. If now and 
for some vears past I have been found acting with 
it cordially, it has only been, my countrymen, 
because my convictions are that it is constitu- 
tionally sound and right. [Applause.] 

The great question will rise before you that if 
the unity of this party is a matter of national 
interest, how is it that unity is now in danger? 
What is, and who causes that danger? What 
are the purposes that those have in view who 
are endangering its uniry? These are ques- 
tions of great interest. I shall not discuss them 
with the mere newspaper slang, by declaring that 
my party is right and all other parties are wrong, 
and hurrah for the flag that floats over me with- 
out reason; but, in order that I may commend 
what I say to-night to your judgment and to your - 
reason, and to your better nature, I shall endeav- 
or to go back to the record and speak by the.^ 
record, and only speak that which is in fact th^- 
truth of history now. 

There are now three parties in the South claim- 
ing of the people their suffrages. The Breckin- 
ridge and Lane party, that I name &c«.t v^^s^^^ssk.^. 



. Constitution, and because I believe it has more 
power and more ability, and as much will as any 
: other party to save the Constitution. Then there 
! Is the Douglas Democracy, and lastly- the Bell 
party, that hopes to rise to power and success 
j limply by reason of the division of the Demo- 
cratic party. 
, When Breckinridge and Lane present them- 
selves before the people for their suffrages, as the 
I Democratic candidates, and as occupying the 
Democratic platform that has been approved by 
the country ,1 they are met by tho friends of Mr. 
Douglas, who assert that Stephen A. Douglas and 
Herschel V. Johnson are the regular nominees of 
the Democratic party, and that Mr. Douglas 
alone, of the Democratic candidates Un the field, 
represents the Democratic policy and Democratic 
I principles. While Mr. Belt and his friends assert 
that the people should give Bell their confidence, 
because he is in favor of "the Union, the Consti 
tution, and the enforcement of the law,** without 
offering to the public any avowed remedy for the 
evils wiiich aie afflicting the government, or any 
well digested means of saving the Union, [ap- 
plause,] it is due to frankness to state that the 
Douglas party does offer a platform which, with 
the explanation given to it by Mr. Douglas, can 
easily be understood; while the Breckinridge 
party offers a platform clearly defined in itself, 
and that needs no explanation. I propose to con- 
sider these three parties, with the positions which 
their different heads occupy before the American 
jpeople. 

I will first address myself to the Douglas 
Democracy, because the unity of the Democracy 
which the country has long desired, if it existed 
at this hour, would prevent any other party at the 
South offering its^f for the suffrages of the 
American people, for I believe Mr. Bell would 
not have been in the field if it had not been 
divided. I shall undertake to show to those 
Democrats who rally under Mr. Douglas, that he 
is not the regular nominee of the party, and that 
the principles that he avows before the American 
people are not the principles of the Democracy, 
and never have beeu the principles of ibe Dcmo- 
•oracy. [Applause.] 

Mr, Douglas, my friends* is a statesman of 
p;reat eminence and ability, a man of great power 
individually, having many manly traits of char- 
:acter, with whom it has been my pleasure, ever 
since I have known him, for some sixteen years, 
to be upon terms of personal intimacy and re- 
gard. But it is due to frankness and to the truth 
•of history to state that Mr. Douglas has had de- 
signs upon the unity of the Democratic party ever 
■since the Northern people failed to obtain, under 
>ihe operation of the Kansas-Nebraska act, the 
'dominancy in the Territory of Kansas, and that, 
-when it became apparent that the Southern men 
had obtained advantages under that act, and that 
'Kansas, under these advantages^ if fairly dealt 
'by, would be admitted into the Union as a slave 
'6tate, that he has determined to war against the 
*true principles of the Kansas-Nebraska bill to 
.keep Kansas out of the Union as a slave State, 
: and, if necessary, to dismember the Democratic 
party, and to rely for support in that controversy 
npon the anti-slavenr sentiment of the Northern 
i^Btatea. T^ J AbalJ undertake to prove. 



In the first place, I look to the Conrentionft 
that have lately assembled ; and in the course of 
my argument upon his platform I shall go back 
maay years in the history of the Democracy to 
prove the truth of these assertions. When the 
Convention of the Democracy met at Charleston,. 
Mr. Douglas was well nware that he could noi 
obtain the nomination under the two-thirds rule^ 
and his friends now throughout the country — and 
I instance one of the most eminent of his friends^ 
Hershel V. Johnson, of Georgia, candidate for 
the Vice Presidency upon the Dongl»8 ticket— 
his friends, I say, indorsed by Got. Johnson, say 
that h.id the eight cotton States remained in the 
Charleston Convention, that there was no possi- 
ble chance of nominating Mr. Douglas. Thej 
admit that now, as then. Starting out with the 
conviction that the Democratic rule of two thirds 
stood between him and the okiyect of his ambi« 
tion, his designs were to dismember the Demo* 
cratic party, and to do it in such a manner as, if 
possible, to wool the eyes of the people, a»l 
make them believe that others were responsible 
for its dismemberment. 

First, then, he avowed before that Convention 
met that he would not accept of the nomination 
at the hands of the Democracy, unless the Dem> 
ocratic party indorsed his view in rdation to the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill. Now, then, here stood 
his incentive to his friends — ** I want to be nom- 
inated for the Presidency, and you wish to nomi#> 
nate me. I cannot obtain two thirds of that Con* 
vention.** Gov. Herschel V. Johnson now open- 
ly proclaims that it could not have been done^^ 
and others make thes»me statement; and I know 
it, too. *^ I also proclaim that I will not accept 
of the nomination on any otherplatform than my 
own, and yet I am a candidate now for the nomi< 
nation. 1 must have the platform to suit myself,, 
and I must get rid of this two-thirds rule. These 
are my two points.*' 

The State of AIabanKi» as well as ot er South- 
cm States, fully recognized the importance of 
the great issue before the American people; and 
that issue was a vital issue, a constitutional prin* 
ciple being involved, which could not be compro> 
mised without yielding our constitutional posi- 
tion of eqaaliiy in the Union, and to that degree 
taking from our breast the Constitution, which is 
our only shield and proteetion against Northern 
majorities. [Applause.^ We declared that we 
must demand that our platform should be indors- 
ed by the Convention. Here, then, were South- 
em States taking the position that the constitu- 
tional rights of the South should be acknowl- 
edged in the Democratic Convention, and Mr» 
Douglas taking the position — ** My platform must 
be acknowledged or I will not accept the nomi- 
nation." It is easy for one man to say that an* 
other is wrong. It is not always so easy to prove 
his error. It is common to say that Alabama 
attempted to dictate. It is no dictation for me 
to say that I claim all my constitutional rights^ 
and that others shall not trample upon them. He 
who undertakes to tell me that I shall not have 
my constitutional rights, does, however, dictate 
to me. But when I nold up the compact which 
my fathers made, and say, '< give me this that it 
was guaranteed I should have, and give me it 
all," that 13 no dictation. We went into thft 
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Convention opposed to each other. Al&bama 
^ut spoke for her rights, and when Douglas said 
1 will have the nomiaation and the pliitform» Al- 
abama said we will have our constitutional rights 
of protection acknowledged, or we will not re- 
main in a Convention that denies us that qonsti- 
iutional protection. [Applause] 

Mr. Douglas had no right at stake in that Con- 
vention save bis personal ambition. The State 
of Alabama and other Southern States had their 
rights at stake, and they had a right to speak. 
We said, " DonH aggress on us,'* while he said, 
** If you are aggressed on, I proclaim in advance 
that you shanH have the protection of your Got- 
emment." He could yield, and yield no consti- 
tutional position. We could not yield without 
yielding our constitutional rights. [Cheers.] 

Now then, when his IHends got into the Con- 
vention, the first object they had in view was to 
beat down the two-thirds rule if possible. Well, 
how did they go about to do that. There were 
in several States at the South a few men friendly 
to Douglas. These were a minority in each of 
such States. The majority of each of those del- 
egations, if they cast the vote of their State as a 
unit, would have suppressed all those minorities. 
Douglas did not wisn that. There were also in 
several of the Northern States minorities against 
Douglas and majoritiea in his favor. The major- 
ity vote in each of these States would suppress 
all these minorities against him, and make these 
votes that were really against him be for him. 
Now, it was a remarkably smart man who could 
bring in a rule to make all these votes count for 
him. A double edged sword, that cuts both sides, 
it is supposed, cuts to the injury of the hands of 
him who holds it; but he was able to make it 
work on both sides against bis enemies and for 
himself. He, therefore, by his friends, concocted 
a rule so cunningly devised that its effect was not 
observed until after it was passed. That rule 
was, that the States not instructed by the State 
Conventions to vote as a unit should vote each 
man in the delegation for himself, but the States 
that were instructed to vote as a unit should vote 
according to those instructions. 

What was the effect of that rule? It was to 
give, in fact, to Mr. Douglas fifty-one votes that 
he otherwise would not have got. In the State 
of Pennsylvania it gave him some ten votes that 
were cast in his favor, which, if the rule had been 
uniform throughout the Convention, would have 
been suppressed, and given in favor of Breckin- 
ridge or Guthrie. In Virginia it gave him one 
vote; in North Carolina one; in Massachusetts 
six; in Tennessee one; in Maryland three and a 
half, and in New Jersey two and a half. The in- 
dividual rule of voting gave him twenty-four and 
a half votes which would have been suppressed 
If the majority rule had prevailed, or if the rule 
had been uniform, that the majority of each dele- 
gation should cast the entire vote of each State. 
Had the contrary rule been uniformly in force, 
then he would have lost fifteen votes in New 
York; in Ohio six; four and a half in Indiana, 
and one half in Vermont, or twenty-six in all. 
But by this ingenious device, by mingling two in- 
^Dsistcnt rules together, and using each as it 
suited him, Mr. Douglas succeeded in gaining 
upwards of fifty votes, where« by adopting either 



to the exclusion of the other, he would not have 
received more than half that number. That Con- 
vention should have adopted either the unit rule, 
that each and every State should cast its vote 
solid for or against some man, or it should have 
adopted the separate rule, that each and every 
member of the Convention should be allowed to 
cast his own vote. 

By the operation of this rule he gained largelyt 
so as to make a difference in the result of fifty 
votes. New York gave thirty-five votes to Doug- 
las, whereas he was entitled to but twenty; Penn- 
sylvania had given no instructions to her dele- 
gates, and therefore the rule allowed all the mem- 
bers in the minority to vote for Douglas; where- 
as, by the unit rule, as applied to New York, her 
twenty-seven votes would have been cast against 
him. The practical operation of the rule was to 
suppress the voice of the people with reference to 
Mr. Douglas, and to suppress the voice of the 
people with reference to his principles. 

That was his first design, and by its success he 
made a practical difference in his favor of fif^- 
one votes. That gave him a majority in the 
Charleston Convention, and that mtgority was. 
worked for his individual purposes. [Cries of 
«*Th:jt's so."] 

Next he said, " I must drive out these cotton 
States that insist upon protection. These eight 
States will vote against me for the nomination, .1 
know, and now I must destroy the votes of those 
States.*' How was he to do that? His way was, 
when the platform question came up, so to shape 
that platform, so to deny the rights of those eignt 
States, that when they were denied, those States 
could not consistently with true Democracy re- 
main in the Convention, and they would secede. 
These rights were urged with moderation; in a 
spirit of conciliation and kindness, and purely on 
constitutional grounds, by arguments addressed 
to the reason and judgment of that Convention; 
and yet, when the vote was taken, by the working 
of this unit rule, Mr, Douglas voted it down by a. 
vote of 165 to 138; thus denying to the Southern. 
States that equal protection to their rights in the 
Territories that the South has always yielded to< 
every section in the Union. When protectioa. 
was thus denied to the constitutional rights of 
those eight States, those eight States left the. 
Convention. [Applause and cheers ] 

Why did they leave it? Because, as I will 
show you before I close, the great Democmtic 
pMnciple of the equality of the States, and of tha^ 
people of the States in the common Territories, 
of the Union, had been willfully violated by Mr. 
Douglas and his friends, and that was done with 
the view that the States I refer to should be. 
diiven out of that Convention. We did not ask. 
the Convention to add any new plank to the 
Democratic platform; but as Mr. Dsouglas had. 
construed the Cincinnati platforuL to mean no 
protection to the constitutional rights of the. 
South; as he had thus violated that platform by. 
his construction of the Kansas act, as since de- 
termined in the Dred Scott decision; as he him- 
self had violated the principle of the Kansas- 
Nebraska act, which left the question to be de- 
termined by the Supreme Court of the United* 
States, the South deemed it necessary, before 
they could accent toa. ^s^ >iss.»s. ^saa^iKiia^fc'fc'^saSr' 



Constitution, and because I believe it has more 
power and more ability, and as much will as any 
other party to saTe the Constitution. Then there 
Is the Douglas Democracy, and lastly- the Bell 
party, that hopes to rise to power and success 
limply by reason of the division of the Demo- 
cratic party. 

When Breckinridge and Lane present them- 
selves before the people for their suffrages, as the 
Democratic candidates, and as occupying the 
Democratic platform that has been approved by 
the country ,1 they are met by tho friends of Mr. 
Douglas, wno assert that Stephen A. Douglas and 
Herschel V. Johnson are the regular nominees of 
the Democratic party, and that Mr. Douglas 
alone, of the Democratic candidates ]\n the field, 
represents the Democratic policy and Democratic 
pnnciples. While Mr. Belt and his friendi^ assert 
that the people should give Bell their confidence, 
because he is in favor of "the Union, the Consti 
tution, and the enforcement of the law," without 
offering to the public any avowed remenly for the 
evils which aie afflicting the government, or any 
well digested means of saving the Union, [ap- 

5lau8e,] it is due to frankness to state that the 
)ouglas party does offer a platform which, with 
the explanation given to it by Mr. Douglas, can 
easily be understood; while the Breckinridge 
party offers a platform clearly defined in itself, 
and that needs no explanation. I propose to con- 
sider these three parties, with the positions wliich 
their different heads occupy before the American 
jpeople. 

I will first address myself to the Douglas 
Democracy, because the unity of the Democracy 
which the country has long desired, if it existed 
at this hour, would prevent any other party at the 
South offering itsdf for the suffrages of the 
American people, for I believe Mr. Bell would 
not have been in the field if it had not been 
divided. I shall undertake to show to those 
Democrats who rally under Mr. Douglas, that he 
is not the regular nominee of the party, and that 
the principles that he avoir's before the American 
people are not the principlci) of the Democracy, 
and never have been the principles of ibe Dcmo- 
•oracy. [Applause.] 

Mr, Douglas, my friends* is a statesman of 
|;reat eminence and ability, a man of great power 
individually, having many manly traits of char- 
:acter, with whom it has been my pleasure, ev6r 
since I have known him, for some sixteen years, 
to be upon terms of personal intimacy and re- 
gard. But it is due to frankness and to the truth 
•of history to state that Mr. Douglas has had de- 
signs upon the unity of the Democratic party ever 
since the Northern people failed to obtain, under 
>the operation of the Kansas-Nebraska act, the 
'dominancy in the Territory of Kansas, and that, 
when it became apparent that the Southern men 
had obtained advantages under that act, and that 
Kansas, under these advantages^ if fairly dealt 
'by, would be admitted into the Union as a slave 
'6tate, that he has determined to war against the 
*irue principles of the Kansas-Nebraska bill to 
keep Kansas out of the Union as a slave State, 
; and, if necessary, to dismember the Democratic 
party, and to rely for support in that controversy 
upon the anti-slaveir sentiment of the Northern 
instates. This J ahaU nadertake to prove. 



In the first place, I look to the Conrentionft 
that have lately assembled ; and in the course of 
my argument upon his platform I shall go back 
maay years in the history of the Democracy to 
prove the truth of these assertions. When the 
Convention of the Democracy met at Charleston*. 
Mr. Douglas was well aware that he could noi 
obtain the nomination under the two-thirds rule» 
and his friends now throughout the countrv — and 
I instance one of the most eminent of his ^riends> 
Hershel V. Johnson, of Georgia, candidate for 
the Vice Presidency upon the Donglae ticket-* 
his friends, I say, indorsed by Got. Johnson, say 
that h.id the eight cotton States remained in the 
Charleston Convention, that there was no possi* 
ble chance of nomuiating Mr. Douglas. Thej 
admit that now, as then. Starting out with thO- 
conviction that the Democratic rule of two thirds 
stood between him and the okiject of his ambU 
tion, his designs were to dismember the Demo* 
cratic party, and to do it in such a manner as, if 
possible, to wool the eyes of the people, awi 
make them believe that others were responsible 
for its dismemberment. 

First, then, he avowed before that Conrentioik 
met that he would not accept of the nomination 
at the hands of the Democracy, unless the Dem- 
ocratic party indorsed his view in rdation to the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill. Now, then, here stood 
his incentive to bis iViends — ** I want to be nom- 
inated for the Presidency, and you wish to noml^ 
nate me. I cannot obtain two thirds of that Con» 
vention.*' Gov. Herschel V. Johnson now open* 
ly proclaims that it could not have been dontfy 
and others make the same statement; and I know 
it, too. *^I also proclaim that I will not accept 
of the nomination on any other platform than my 
own, and yet I am a candidate now for the nomi- 
nation. 1 must have the platform to suit myself,, 
and I must get rid of this two-thirds rule. These 
are my two points.** 

The State of Alabanuiy as well as et.er South* 
em States, fully recognized the importance of 
t!ie great issue before the American people; aii4 
that issue was a vital issue, a constitutional prin^ 
eiple being involved, which could not be compro* 
mised without yielding our constitutional posi- 
tion of eq«ali:y in the Union, and to that degree 
taking from our breast the Constitution, which is 
our only shield and protection against Northern 
majorities. [Applause.^ We declared that w* 
must demand that our platform should be indors- 
ed by the Convention. Here, then^ were South- 
em States taking the position that the constitu- 
tional rights of the South should be acknowl- 
edged in the Democratic Convention, and Mn. 
Douglas taking the position — ** My platform musi 
be acknowledged or I will not accept the nomi- 
nation." It is easy for one man to say that an* 
other is wrong. It'is not always so easy to prore 
his error. It is common to say that Alabama 
attempted to dictate. It is no dictation for me 
to say that I claim all my constitutional rights^ 
and that others shall not trample upon them. He 
who undertakes to tell me that I shall not have 
my constitutional rij^hts, does, however, dictate 
to me. But when I nold up the compact which 
my fathers made, and say, '< give me this that it 
was guaranteed I should have, and give me it 
all," that 13 no dictation. We went into thft 
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Convention opposed to each other. Al&bama 
^ut spoke for her rights, and when Douglas said 
i will have the nomination and the pliitform, Al- 
abama said we will have our constitutional rights 
of protection acknowledged, or we will not re- 
main in a Convention that denies us that consti- 
tutional protection. [Applause] 

Mr. Douglas had no right at stake in that Con- 
yention save bis personal ambition. The State 
of Alabama and other Southern States had their 
rights at stake, and they had a right to ^peak. 
We said, " Don^t aggress on us,'* while he said, 
*' If you are aggressed on, I proclaim in advance 
that you shan't have, the protection of your Gov- 
ernment." He could yield, and yield no consti- 
tutional position. We could not yield without 
yielding our constitutional rights. [Cheers.] 

Now then, when his friends got into the Con- 
vention, the first .object they had in view was to 
beat down the two-thirds rule if possible. Well, 
how did they go about to dp that. There were 
in several States at the South a few men friendly 
to Douglas. These were a minority in each of 
such States. The majority of each of those del- 
egations, if they cast the vote of their State as a 
unit, would have suppressed all those minorities. 
Douglas did not wisn that. There were also in 
several of the Northern States minorities against 
Douglas and majorities in his favor. The major- 
ity vote in each of these States would suppress 
all these minorities against him, and make these 
votes that were really against him be for him. 
Now, it was a remarkably smart man who could 
bring in a rule to make all these votes count for 
him. A double edged sword, that cuts both sides, 
it is supposed, cuts to the injury of the hands of 
him who holds it; but he was able to make it 
work on both sides against his enemies and for 
himself. He, therefore, by his friends, concocted 
a rule so cunningly devised that its effect was not 
observed until after it was passed. That rule 
was, that the States not instructed by the State 
Conventions to vote as a unit should vote each 
man in the delegation for himself, but the States 
that were instructed to vote as a unit should vote 
according to those instructions. 

What was the effect of that rule? It was to 
Ci^ive, in fact, to Mr. Douglas fifty-one votes that 
he otherwise would not have got. In the State 
of Pennsylvania it gave him some ten votes that 
were cast in his favor, which, if the rule had been 
uniform throughout the Convention, would have 
been suppressed, and given in favor of Breckin- 
ridge or Guthrie. In Virginia it gave him one 
vote; in North Carolina one; in Massachusetts 
six; in Tennessee one; in Maryland three and a 
half, and in New Jersey two and a half. The in- 
dividual rule of voting gave him twenty-four and 
a half votes which would have been suppressed 
if the majority rule had prevailed, or if the rule 
had been uniform, that the majority of each dele- 
gation should cast the entire vote of each State. 
Had the contrary rule been uniformly in force, 
then he would have lost fifteen votes in New 
York; in Ohio six; four and a half in Indiana, 
and one half in Vermont, or twenty-six in all. 
But by this ingenious device, by mingling two in- 
^nsistcnt rules together, and using each as it 
suited him, Mr. Douglas succeeded in gaining 
upwards of fifty votes, where, by adopting either 



to the exclusion of the other, he would not have 
received more than half that number. That Con- 
vention should have adopted either the unit rule, 
that each and every State should cast its vote 
solid for or against some man, or it should have 
adopted the separate rule, that each and every 
member of the Convention should be allowed to 
cast his own vote. 

By the operation of this rule he gained largely, 
so as to make a difference in the result of fifty 
votes. New York gave thirty-five votes to Doug- 
las, whereas he was entitled to but twenty; Penn- 
sylvania had given no instructions to her dele- 
gates, and therefore the rule allowed all the mem- 
bers in the minority to vote for Douglas; where- 
as, by the unit rule, as applied to New York, her 
twenty-seven votes would have been cast against 
him. The practical operation of the rule was to 
suppress the voice of the people with reference tp 
Mr. Douglas, and to suppress the voice of the 
people with reference to his principles. 

That was his first design, and by its success he 
made a practical difference in his favor of fif^- 
one votes. That gave him a majority in the 
Charleston Convention, and that mtgority was. 
worked for his individual purposes. [Cries of 
«*That*s so."] 

Next he said, " I must drive out these cotton 
States that insist upon protection. These eight 
States will vote against me for the nomination, .1 
know, and now I must destroy the votes of those 
States." How was he to do that? His way was, 
when the platform question came up, so to shape 
that platform, so to deny the rights of those eignt 
States, that when they were denied, those States 
could not consistently with true Democracy re- 
main in the Convention, and they would secede. 
These rights were urged with moderation; in a 
spirit of conciliation and kindness, and purely on 
constitutional grounds, by arguments addressed 
to the reason and judgment of that Convention; 
and yet, when the vote was taken, by the working 
of this unit rule, Mu Douglas voted it down by a. 
vote of 165 to 138; thus denying to the Southern. 
States that equal protection to their lights in the 
Territories that the South has always yielded tO' 
every section in the Union. When protectioa. 
was thus denied to the constitutional rights of 
those eight States, those eight States left the. 
Convention. [Applause and cheers ] 

Why did they leave it? Because, as I will 
show you before I close, the great Democsatic 
pMnciple of the equality of the States, and of the.- 
people of the States in the common Territories, 
of the Union, had been willfully violated by Mr. 
Douglas and his friends, and that was done with 
the view that the States I refer to should be. 
diiven out of that Convention. We did not ask. 
the Convention to add any new plank to the 
Democratic platform; but as Mr. Dsouglas had. 
construed the Cincinnati platform, to mean no 
protection to the constitutional rfghts of the 
South; as he had thus violated that platform by. 
his construction of the Kansas act, as since de- 
termined in the Dred Scott decision; as he him- 
self had violated the principle of the Kansas- 
Nebraska act, which left the question to be de- 
termined by the Supreme Court of the United' 
States, the South deemed it necessary, beforar. 
they could acce^^t Vimsl ^s^ ^^^ssts. ^saKaSa^^>sMfti^*^«&»- 



Constitution, and because I belieye it has more 
power and more ability, and as much will as any 
other party to save the Constitution. Then there 
Is the Douglas Democracy, and lastly- the Bell 
party, that hopes to rise to power and success 
limply by reason of the division of the Demo- 
eratic party. 

When Breckinridge and Lane present them- 
selves before the people for their suffrages, as the 
Democratic candidates, and as occupying the 
Democratic platform that has been approved by 
the country ,1 they are met by tho friends of Mr. 
Douglas, who assert that Stephen A. Douglas and 
Herschel V. Johnson are the regular nominees of 
the Democratic party, and that Mr. Douglas 
alone, of the Democratic candidates ]\n the field, 
represents the Democratic policy and Democratic 
principles. While Mr. Belt and his friends assert 
that the people should give Bell their confidence, 
because he is in favor of "the Union, the Const! 
tution, and the enforcement of the law,** without 
<tfering to the public any avowed remedy for the 
evils which are afflicting the government, or any 
well digested means of saving the Union, [ap- 

5lause,] it is duo to frankness to state that the 
)ouglas party does offer a platform which, with 
the explanation given to it by Mr. Douglas, can 
easily be understood; while the Breckinridge 
party offers a platform clearly defined in itself, 
and that needs no explanation. I propose to con- 
sider these three parties, with the positions which 
their different heads occupy before the American 
jpeople. 

I will first address myself to the Douglas 
Democracy, because the unity of the Democracy 
which the country has long desired, if it existed 
at this hour, would prevent any other party at the 
South offering its^f for the suffrages of the 
American people, for I believe Mr. Bell would 
not have been In the field if it had not been 
divided. I shall undertake to show to those 
Democrats who rally under Mr. Douglas, that he 
is not the regular nominee of the party, and that 
the principles that he avows before the American 
people are not the principles of the Democracy, 
and never have been the principles of ibe Dcmo- 
•oracy. [Applause.] 

Mr, Douglas, my friends* is a statesman of 
j;reat eminence and ability, a man of great power 
individually, having many manly traits of char- 
.acter, with whom it has been my pleasure, ev6r 
, since I have known him, for some sixteen years, 
to be upon terms of personal intimacy and re- 
gard. But it is due to frankness and to the truth 
»of history to state that Mr. Douglas has had de- 
■irigns upon the unity of the Democratic party ever 
■since the Northern people failed to obtain, under 
'the operation of the Kansas-Nebraska act, the 
-dominancy in the Territory of Kansas, and that, 
-when it became apparent that the Southern men 
liad obtained advantages under that act, and that 
'Kansas, under these advantages^ if fairly dealt 
'by, would be admitted into the Union as a slave 
'6tate, that he has determined to war against the 
*irue principles of the Kansas-Nebraska bill to 
.keep Kansas out of the Union as a slave State, 
:and, if necessary, to dismember the Democratic 
party, and to rely for support in that controversy 
upon the anti-slavenr sentiment of the Northern 
iSla^es. This I shall vidertake to prove. 



In the first place, I look to the Conrentiond 
that have lately assembled ; and in the course of 
my argument upon his platform I shall go back 
maay years in the history of the Democracy to 
prove the truth of these assertions. When the 
Convention of the Democracy met at Charleston^ 
Mr. Douglas was well nware that he could noi 
obtain the nomination under the two-thirds ruIe^ 
and his friends now throughout the country — and 
I instance one of the most eminent of his friends^ 
Hershel V. Johnson, of Georgia, candidate for 
the Vice Presidency upon the Dongl»s ticket— 
his friends, I say, indorsed by Got. Johnson, say 
that h.id the eight cotton States remained in the 
Charleston Convention, that there was no possi- 
ble chance of nominating Mr. Douglas. Tliey 
admit that now, as then. Starting out with the 
conviction that the Democratic rule of two thirds 
stood between him and the object of his ambi* 
tion, his designs were to dismember the Demo* 
cratic party, and to do it in such a manner as, if 
possible, to wool the eyes of the people, ani 
make them believe that others were responsible 
for its dismemberment. 

First, then, he avowed before that Convention 
met that he would not accept of the nomination 
at the hands of the Democracy, unless the Dem^ 
ocratic party indorsed his view in rdation to the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill. Now, then, here stood 
his incentive to his friends — ** I want to be nom- 
inated for the Presidency, and you wish to nomL' 
nate me. I cannot obtain two thirds of that Con* 
vention.*' Gov. Herschel V. Johnson now open- 
ly proclaims that it could not have been done^ 
and others make the same statement; and I know 
it, too. *^I also proclaim that I will not accept 
of the nomination on any other platform than my 
own, and yet I am a candidate now for the nomi- 
nation. 1 must have the platform to suit myself,, 
and I must get rid of this two-thirds rule. These 
are my two points.** 

The State of AIabanKi» as well as et er South- 
cm States, fully recognized the importance of 
the great issue before the American people; and 
that issue was a vital issue, a constitutional prin- 
ciple being involved, which could not be compro- 
mised without yielding our constitutional posi- 
tion of eqaaliiy in the Union, and to that degree 
taking from our breast the Constitution, which is 
our only shield and proteetion against Northern 
majorities. [Applause.^ We declared that we 
must demand that our platform should be indors- 
ed by the Convention. Here, then, were South- 
em States taking the position that the constitu- 
tional rights of the South should be acknowl- 
edged in the Democratic Convention, and Mr. 
Douglas taking the position — " My platform must 
be acknowledged or I will not accept the nomi- 
nation.*' It is easy for one man to say that an- 
oUier is wrong. It is not always so easy to prove 
his error. It is common to say that Alabama 
attempted to dictate. It is no dictation for me 
to say that I claim all my constitutional rights, 
and that others shall not trample upon them. He 
who undertakes to tell me that I shall not have 
my constitutional rights, does, however, dictate 
to me. But when I nold up the compact which 
my fathers made, and say, " give me this that it 
was guaranteed I should have, and give me it 
all," that 13 no dictation. We went into th« 
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Convention opposed to each other. Alabama 
^ut spoke for her rights, and when Douglas said 
i will have the nomination and the pUtform, Al- 
abama said we will have our constitutional rights 
of protection acknowledged, or we will not re- 
main in a Convention that denies us that consti* 
iutional protection. [Applause] 

Mr. Douglas had no rieht at stake in that Con- 
tention save his personal ambition. The State 
of Alabama and other Southern States had their 
rights at stake, and they had a right to ^peak. 
We said, " Don^t aggress on us,'' while he said, 
** If you are aggressed on, I proclaim in advance 
that you shanU have the protection of your Gov- 
ernment." He could yield, and yield no consti- 
tutional position. We could not yield without 
yielding our constitutional rights. [Cheers.] 

Now then, when his friends got into the Con- 
Tention, the first object they had in view was to 
beat down the two-thirds rule if possible. Well, 
how did they go about to do that. There were 
in several States at the South a few men friendly 
to Douglas. These were a minority in each of 
Buch States. The majority of each of those del- 
egations, if they cast the vote of their State as a 
unit, would have suppressed all those minorities. 
Douglas did not wisn that. There were also in 
several of the Northern States minorities against 
Douglas and majorities in his favor. The major- 
ity vote in each of these States would suppress 
all these minorities against him, and make these 
▼otes that were really against him be for him. 
Now, it was a remarkably smart man who could 
bring in a rule to make all these votes count for 
him. A double edged sword, that cuts both sides, 
it is supposed, cuts to the injury of the hands of 
him who holds it; but he was able to make it 
work on both sides against his enemies and for 
himself. He, therefore, by his friends, concocted 
a rule so cunningly devised that its effect was not 
observed until after it was passed. That rule 
was, that the States not instructed by the State 
Conventions to vote as a unit should vote each 
man in the delegation for himself, but the States 
that were instructed to vote as a unit should vote 
according to those instructions. 

What was the effect of that rule? It was to 
give, in fact, to Mr. Douglas fifty-one votes that 
ue otherwise would not have got. In the State 
of Pennsylvania it gave him some ten votes that 
were cast in his favor, which, if the rule had been 
uniform throughout the Convention, would have 
been suppressed, and given in favor of Breckin- 
ridge or Guthrie. In Virginia it gave him one 
vote; in North Carolina one; in Massachusetts 
six; in Tennessee one; in Maryland three and a 
half, and in New Jersey two and a half. The in- 
dividual rule of voting gave him twenty -four and 
a half votes which would have been suppressed 
If the majority rule had prevailed, or if the rule 
had been uniform, that the majority of each dele- 
gation should cast the entire vote of each State. 
Had the contrary rule been uniformly in force, 
then he would have lost fifteen votes in New 
York; in Ohio six; four and a half in Indiana, 
and one half in Vermont, or twenty-six in all. 
But by this ingenious device, by mingling two in- 
^nsistcnt rules together, and using each as it 
suited him, Mr. Douglas succeeded in gaining 
upwards of fifty votes, where, by adopting either 



to the exclusion of the other, he would not have 
received more than half that number. That Con- 
vention should have adopted either the unit rule, 
that each and every State should cast its vote 
solid for or against some man, or it should have 
adopted the separate rule, that each and every 
member of the Convention should be allowed to 
cast his own vote. 

By the operation of this rule he gained largely, 
so as to make a difference in the result of fifty 
votes. New York gave thirty-five votes to Doug- 
las, whereas he was entitled to but twenty; Penn- 
sylvania had given no instructions to her dele- 
gates, and therefore the rule allowed all the mem- 
bers in the minority to vote for Douglas; where- 
as, by the unit rule, as applied to New York, her 
twenty-seven votes would have been cast against 
him. The practical operation of the rule was to 
suppress the voice of the people with reference to 
Mr. Douglas, and to suppress the voice of the 
people with reference to his principles. 

That was his first design, and by its success he 
made a practical difference in his favor of fif^- 
one votes. That gave him a majority in the 
Charleston Convention, and that mtgority was. 
worked for his individual purposes. [Cries of 
"That's so."] 

Next he said, " I must drive out these cotton 
States that insist upon protection. These eight 
States will vote against me for the nomination, .1 
know, and now I must destroy the votes of those 
States." How was he to do that? His way was, 
when the platform question came up, so to shape 
that platform, so to deny the rights of those eignt 
States, that when they were denied, those States 
could not consistently with true Democracy re- 
main in the Convention, and they would secede. 
These rights were urged with moderation; in a 
spirit of conciliation and kindness, and purely on 
constitutional grounds, by arguments addressed 
to the reason and judgment of that Convention;, 
and yet, when the vote was taken, by the working 
of this unit rule, Mu Douglas voted it down by a. 
vote of 165 to 138; thus denying to the Southern. 
States that equal protection to their rights in the 
Territories that the South has always yielded to« 
every section in the Union. When protectioiL 
was thus denied to the constitutional rights of 
those eight States, those eight Stsites left the. 
Convention. [Applause and cheers ] 

Why did they leave it? Because, as I will 
show you before I close, the great Democmtic 
principle of the equality of the States, and of thiai: 
people of the States in the common Territori^. 
of the Union, had been willfully violated by Mr. 
Douglas and his friends, and that was done with 
the view that the States I refer to should he. 
diiven out of that Convention. We c^ not ask. 
the Convention to add any new plank to the 
Democratic platform; but as Mr. Dsouglas had. 
construed the Cincinnati platform, to mean no 
protection to the constitutional rights of the 
South; as he had thus violated that platform by. 
his construction of the Kansas act, as since de- 
termined in the Dred Scott decision; as he him- 
self had violated the principle of the Kansas- 
Nebraska act, which left the question to be de- 
termined by the Supreme Court of the United' 
States, the South deemed it necessary, beforoh 
they could accept him. a& i&5s& ^aasik^ifii^sM^^'^iaV 
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fiiRt Convention should tell the country what that 
Cincinnati platform meant. The Baptist tells yon 
the Bible is his creed, and the Methodist tells you 
that the same Bible is his creed, and both tell 
jou that they take that Bible as it is, without 
alteration or amendment. But if you join the 
Methodist church, ir« creed explains what you 
understand by the Bible, and the same is true of 
tiie Baptist. So with the Southern Democracy* As 
there were different constructions put upon our 
jHatform, as there are on the Bible, therefore, as 
true and honest Democrats, that did not wish to 
be deceived or to deceive others, we claimed the 
iflght to explain what we understood by tiie Cin- 
cinnati platlbrm, and simply because we claim this 
right, Mr. Douglas* friends forced us out of that 
Convention by voting down that construction, 
iknd putting their own construction upon it. — 
[Cries of "You were right to leave."] 

The unit rule gave him then a difference of 
fifty-one votes, and by driving out those cotton 
'States, he got rid of fifty and a half votes which 
were against him for the nomination. 

Now, then, having obtained this majority by 
trickery, and then having divided out fifty and a 
half votes that remained of the Southern Demo- 
tracy — for every one of these States had given 
Democratic votes, and the majority of them would 
do so to-morrow if called upon, and will in No- 
Yember next — then came up the question of bal- 
loting. 

■ Before the balloting took place, however, Vir- 
^nia said, " Before we can remain longer in a 
Convention that has been disrupted of eight 
Democratic States, we must claim that this rule 
6f the party — ^this two-thirds rule — shall be con- 
vtrued by tl^e President, and that it shall be laid 
down, so that there shall be no mistake.** Tliere- 
Ibre, a resolution was offered directing the Presi- 
dent to declare no man nominated for the office 
of President or Vice President unless he should 
have received a number of votes equal to two 
thirds of all the electoral college. The electoral 
eollege consists of 303 votes, and two thirds 
would be 202. Objection was at once made by 
the friends of Mr. Douglas tliat it was altering 
the old rule of the party, they insisting that the 
old rule only called for two thirds of all the votes 
cast in the body. Tlie President of the Conven- 
tion said, " No, this is not altering the old rule; 
St is not a new rule. It is but giving the decision 
of this body as to what that rule is.*' He there- 
fore ruled the point of order against the Douglas 
Hcian that made it. The Douglas man took an 
r appeal to the Convention, and the Convention 
sustained the decision of the chair by 144 votes 
to 108. The chair then decided, and was sus- 
tained by the body, and it bec^ime the irrepealable 
rule of that body, that the old rule of tlie party 
was, and it would be the rule of that bo(iy, that 
no man should be declared the nominee until he 
received two thirds of the vote of all the elec- 
toral college — ^202 votes. 

The Charleston Convention adjourned to Balti- 
more. At Charleston was concocted this scheme, 
which finally eiided in the disruption of what re- 
mained of the Democmcy in the Convention. 
The Douglas men advised the men from the 
South — the few Douglas men — to go home and 
kold DoQglas Conyentions, and send their dele- 



gates to Baltimore, who should be admitted kit<f 
that body. They were not to go into the Con- 
ventions with the Democracy generally of their 
States, else they would be beaten by the regular 
Democracy ; but they were to hold Conventions 
of Douglas men alone, and then it made no dif- 
ference how small a number of the Douglas men 
there was in the State, if they could send Doug- 
las men to Baltimore. I sny this upon wb:it has 
crept out in the newspapers in roy State, that this 
plan was conceived at Charleston. By this plan 
Douglas hoped to gain 50)^ votes more, which 
would not be representative of the Democracy, 
but representative of the Douglas minorities of 
their various States. 

I instance Alabama, my own State. In Ala- 
bama the Democracy are nine tenths in favor of 
Breckinridge and Lnne and of the true Democra- 
cy. [Applause ] The Douglas leaders, Forsyth 
and Seibel, editors of prominent papers, before 
we went to Charleston, had proclaimed to the 
world that we did not repre^ ent the Democracy of 
Alabama ; that when the Democracy had an op^ 
portunity of revising our action, that the world 
would see that we were in a minority. Yet after 
seceding we went back and called a Convention 
of all the Democracy in the State, to consider 
what was best to be done ; not to indorse our 
action ; not to come to say that we had done right ; 
not to come and decide so and so, as we should 
set it down ; but wo called friends and foes with- 
in the Democracy to come and consider what waa 
best to be done. That was the language of the 
call . If we had misrepresented the Democracy of 
Alabama, there was a fair chance to come in and 
vote us down ; but these men, knowing that they 
were in a miserable minority, were afraid to meet 
the Democracy in council. Their calls were to 
that portion of the Democracy, to meet in another 
Conven ion that agreed with them, with conserva- 
tives, and all others. I suppose they metint Know- 
Nothings by all others, for you know they claimed 
everybody to be in their party at one time. They 
knew if they went into that regular Convention 
no Douglas m<an from Alabama would ever seo 
Baltimore ; therefore, they called an irregular 
Convention, and sent some of those very men, 
"conservatives and all others,'* to Baltimore, to 
be representatives of the National Democracy. 
Mr. Parsons, of Taladega, a gentleman of high 
standing and of personal worth, whom 1 have ever 
known to be an opponent of the Democracy ; to 
be a member of an old Federal family, and to be 
a Federalist himself — a Northern man, bom in 
New York, with Northern ideas in relation to us; 
he who I have often crossed swords with ; who 
voted for Harrison and Scott, Taylor and F'ill- 
more, never voting for even a Democratic consta- 
ble in his life, went to that Convention : they sent 
him to represent the true National Democracy in 
the National Convention. [Laughter.] 

Gentlemen, in some place in New Jersey, on 
the 4th of July, when a Fourth of July orator 
was addressing the people in eloquent stniina 
about the trials of the Revolution, upon the plat- 
form were several old men — Revolutionary sol- 
diers. The orator of the occasion turned to ad- 
dress thf'm, and he saw one old man there, feeble 
and tottering with age, who was sitting with knit 
brows, and compressed hands, and fladiing eyes 



«ad this orator tkought this old man was one of 
%he Btemest of the stem upon the battle-field, 
who was evidently thinking of the time when he 
irod over the fields of the States his tracks mark- 
ed with his blood, and of the days when he sub* 
eisted on a crust of bread, and he thought he was 
the man to pick out and address, and ne turned 
to him and said : " Venerable old soldier of the 
Revolution— '^relic of the past — ^you lived in the 
time that tried men*s souls. You were at Tren- 
ton.*^ The old man nodded his head. " You," 
he continued, *< were at Brandywine and York- 
town." The old man nodded his head again. 
*' You were the companion of Washington, stand- 
ing side by his side, shielding his manly breast 
fron the bayonets of the enemy." ** Nein! nein!** 
■aid the old man, ** Mein Got, I was mit the Hes- 
sians on that day." [Much laughter.] 

Now then, fellow-Democrats of Tennessee^^ 
jou who are honestly in the Douglas ranks, and 
you who are not — think of that. You honest and 
fair-minded men of all parties in Tennessee, what 
do you call that act that imposed that political 
Hessian on a National Democratic Convention as 
a representative of the Democracy ? I use that 
word in no oflfensive sense to my friend Parsons, 
who is a gentleman, in every sense of the term 
but in a political sense. There he was, in a body 
where none but Democrats should be, and he 
never had given a vote for a Democrat in his life. 
He was not the representative of the Democracy, 
but be was the representative of Stephen A. 
Douglas; and let me say to you> he. never was 
more consistent in his life in striking blows at the 
true Democracy, than when he was in that Con- 
vention as the friend of Stephen A. Douglas. 
[Applause*] 

A voice back of the platform — ** Hoorah for 
Dooglasfl ! " [Laughter.] 

Mr. Yancey— 'That is all right. Only give me 
a hearing now, and hurrah when you get out of 
the woods [laughter] as much as you please. I 
flay it in all kindness and respect ; but give me 
about two hours more, and tken hurrah as much 
as you please. 

Now, then, when they re-assembled at Balti- 
more, what did this Douglas majority do? In 
accordance with that systematic plan which was 
developed to deplete the Democracy — to drive out 
National Democratic States by denying National 
Democratic principles — to obtain votes for him- 
self which the people had sent against him — by 
the operation of the unit rule he found out that 
be did not still have two thirds. In accordance 
with his plan, these bogus Democrats from Louisi- 
ana and Alabama were admitted into the Con- 
vention — fifteen votes — to represent States which 
were, and are, against Mr. Douglas. 

^^Js gentlemen, the old Democratic State of 
Virginia, that has never in her life split her ticket 
or given an anti-Democratic vote-— the Demo- 
eracy of Jefferson and Madison and of Monroe — 
a Democracy that never yet flinched in the hour 
of trial, and who always bore the Democratic 
banner to victory in every Pk^sidential race that 
has taken place in the history of our government 
■—the Democratic party of that old State, thus 
finding that there was a fraction had got control 
of the organixation of the Democratic party or 
OonventioDy and was using it not to advance the 



interests of the Democratic party, but to advance 
the interests of an individual, and in doing that 
was riding over all the principles of Democracy, 
both as to representation and as to principles^ 
that old State, together with Maryland and the 

f;ood old conservative, conciliatory, and union 
oving State of North Carolina; the Jackson 
Democracy of Tennessee, nine out of twelve 
votes; the tried and true Democracy of Kentuckjf 
seven and a half out of twelve votes; part of the 
Democracy of Missouri ; the entire delegations of 
California and of Oregon; seven and a half votei 
from the Keystone of the Union — Pennsylvania; 
43^ from old true-blue New Jersey; 8 votes froitti 
the State of Massachusetts; 1 from Minnesota; 
^ a vote from Vermont; 4^^ from Connecticat» 
who had been left in that body when the cotton 
States seceded on principle, when they found It 
was no longer a Democratic Convention, but wag 
a Douglas Convention, composed of men whe 
had been in the Democratic ranks, but who wer# 
now denying the creed of their fathers; and when 
they saw that Convention in part composed of 
Whigs and Know-Nothings, who had never given 
a Democratic vote — these Democratic States re- 
tired from that body. Why? Did Yancey lead 
them? Did he pull the wool over their eyes-f 
Had he seduced them? If he had this influence^ 
why did he not exercise this mighty power at 
Charleston, where gladly he would have done it 
had he been able? Why, gentlemen, it is child'e 
play to talk to sensible men in that way. These 
old Democratic States, distinguished for th«r 
caution and their prudence, were not to be led 
astray* These States left the National Demo^ 
oratic body (as it was called) there, alone because 
its organization had fallen into the hands of men 
who thought more of the fortunes of Mr. Doug- 
las than they did of the Constitution of their 
country or the Democracy. [Applause.] These 
men and these States were driven outside. Yet 
still Dunglas could not get the necessary two 
third vote, and counseling together they said : 
"We have done all that is in the wit of man te 
devise, now let us have a ballot." 

What was the result on balloting. They had 
two ballots for the Presidential candidate. I 
now come in my statemt^nt in conflict with the 
assertion of Mr. Douglas himself, and with the 
recorded assertion of his National Committee at 
Washington— the committee of the National 
Democratic partv — as they call themselves—- 
[laughter] — the Executive Committee of the 
Douglas party at Washington. Mr. Douglas, in 
his letter of acceptance, says that, on looking 
into the record, he finds he was nominated in e 
Convention con aining more than two thirds of 
the electoral votes according to the usage of the 
party. His committee ss' in their address that 
he was nominated in a Convention containing 
more than two^thirds of all the electoral votes* 
and that he was nominated after the precedent of 
the party. They state: 

**0n motion of Mr. Clark, of Missouri, at the in- 
stance of Mr. Ilogo, of Virginia, the qitostion was 
then pronounded by the Chair, whether the nomini^ 
tion of Douglas should or shoald not be, without 
further ceremony, the unanimous act of the Conven- 
tion^ and of all the delegated present: the chairman 
distinctly requesting that any dolnn^^^Vv^ ^y^:*^ 
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disBent. No delegate diMonted, and that<at last, 
VM Stephen A. Douglas nnanimously nominated in 
a Convention rcpresontinx more than two thirds of 
IkU the electoral rote, at the candidate of the Demo- 
omtio party for the presidency of the United States." 

Both Mr. Douglas, the organ of the party and 
hs Chief, and his National Committee, assert and 
proclaim to the people that he was nominated by 
orer two thirds. Now, it is a crave matter at aU 
times to differ on a question of fact with gentle- 
ven of distinction, and gentlemen of character; 
but I not only do differ with Uiem, but I pro- 
nounce the statement to be in every particular 
incorrect. There b no one word of truth in it — 
^ther in the assertion of Mr. Douglas or in the 
tddressof his National Committee. This I shall 
iroceed to prove; for I would not dare to make 
t^ch. an assertion without having the proof. 

I have the re^larly reported proceedings of 
^t body at Baltimore! where there were steno- 
gri^ers who took down everv word that was 
Vttered, every laugh that was heard, and every 
applause that was made. Here it was as it ap- 
peared, the next morning, in the Baltimore Ameri- 
can, and they dare not deny it; in fact, no man 
•ver will deny it, and it will sustain me in what I 
fhall say here. 

• Two ballots were taken; on the first ballot 
-ISO)^ votes only were cast, lacking 11>^ of being 
two thirds. Mr. Douglas received on that ballot 
113)4 votes, lacking 38)^ of two thirds. After 
tins attempt, therefore, to nominate him by a two 
third vote— after they had got in these bogus 
delegations, and after other delegations had cast 
ipunous votes, votes that were not in the Con- 
Tention nor in the other, he still lacked that num- 
ber. When that appeared Mi:. Church, of New 
York, got up and moved a resolution, which was 
that Stephen A. Douglas, having received two 
thirds of the votes given in this Convention, is 
bereby declared the nominee of the Democratic 
party, and so on. Mr. Church did not pretend 
that there were two thirds of the electoral college 
in that Convention; he did not pretend that Doug- 
las had received a two third vote. The very 
resolution that he proposed declares that he only 
received two thirds of the votes given; but Doug- 
las says, and his committee say, that he received 
two thirds of all the electoral college. Mr. 
Church said that his resolution was to alter the 
•construction given of the rule at Charleston. 
Mind you, my friends, that construction was the 
old rule of the party; it had been voted upon and 
bad been sustained by the party. That construc- 
.tion was not repealed; but he proposed to make 
the nomination in spite of it — against it — and 
why? Because two thirds were not in the body. 
After he had offered the resolution, Mr. Davis, of 
Virginia, one of the Douglas voters that were 
there, got up and made some remarks in relation 
to it. What did he sav? I read from the debate 
in the Convention on that resolution showing how 
they adopted it, and showing that they acknowl- 
edged and conceded that they did not have the 
two thirds. If I do that, I put on tMs document 
and on Mr. Doufflas* letter of acceptance a great 
responsibility. Mr. Davis, of Va., said: 
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On the ballot taken to-day, as I understand the 
announcement from the Chair, some IW votes were 
•ast in this Covention. Now, now in the name of 



oommon sense do yon expect to get two thirds of the 
votes of the electoral college?" ♦ ♦ « 

* \\ e are called upon now to do what we ought ta 
have done at Charleston."— 

But mind you, my friends, which was not 
done.-^ 

*• Otherwise we stay here and hallot, and ballot^ 
and ballot, without ever nominating. If wo had 
adopted this resolution at Charleston, as we ought 
to have done, we would have concluded long since." 

What did Mr. Gittangs, of Maryland, say? 
He got up and said: 

I* I rise to enter a protest on the part of the con<' 
stituency Ireprosentfand alarge portion^almost the 
entire majority of the DemooraCio voters of the 
state of Maryland, against thitf resolution. The 
rule was laid down at Charleston that two thirds of 
the electoral collcgo-^WS votes— should be required 
to nominate. But that rule is one of the cardinal 
principles for the government of Democratic Con- 
ventions, and better not make a nomination at alt 
than Tcecind a rule for the purpose of making any 
one man a candidate." 

And Mr. Gittingv, mind yon, voted fbr Mrr 
Douglas all the time. 

What said the Chairman? The Chahnan of 
the Convention said: 

**The present otcnpant of the Chair will not feel 
at liberty, under that direction^ to declare any one 
nominated until he gets SU3 yotes, unless the Con- 
vention shall otherwise instruct him." 

Church's resolution was to instmct him to do 
otherwise. 

Again, what was said by Mr. Gittings: 

**I cannot for my life view the matter in that light, 
I believe the rule was laid down at Cinoinnati, and 
when the instructions wore given to the President of 
this Convention at Charleston, to construe that rule 
to mean two thirds of the vote of the electoral col- 
lege, that instruction became the rule. I hope we 
will adhere to the rule. I have voted fifty times for 
Mr. Douglas, and will vote fifty times more for him 
if that will secure his nomination. I hope he will 
be nominated." 

Then what said another gentleman, Mr. Hoger 
of Virginia? He says: 

" If gentlemen in this body decline to vote. I wilt 
treat them as out of the Convention; and if there is 
not enouffh votes then giyen to make up a two thinl 
vote of toe electoral college, I will myself move to 
declare the nomination unanimous." 

He asks them not to adopt the mle then, but 
to take another ballot, and very likely gentlemen 
would vote; and if not, he would then treat them 
as out of the Convention, and he would move to 
declare the nomination unanimous. 

What did Floumoy say? You have heard him, 
and I want you to hear what sort of a man he is 
for a Democrat. He said that he '* now consid- 
ered himself absolved from the instructions of his 
State Convention, and had great pleasure in cast- 
ing the vote of Arkansas ior Stephen A. Doug- 
las." 

What absolved biro from the instructions of his 
State Convention? The wants of Douglas. He 
wanted a two third vote, and he could not get it. 
The blanket had to be stretched a little more, 
and he says: "I consider, under the circumstances, 
that Douglas is mighty poor, and wants votes. I 
will not obey my instructions any more, but will 
vote for Douglas." They now took a vote. They 
would not press the resolution to a vote, but they 
proceeded to a second ballot, and they stretched 
the vote up to 194>j^, all cast, and 181>^ caat lor 
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Doufj^lae; the balance for Breckinridge and Quth- 
rie, I believe it was, Douglas lacking 20)^. 

The moment it was found that they could not get 
two thirds— the moment it was ascertained that 
they were not there, and that they need not sit 
longer in hopes of getting them, they then, on 
motion of Mr. Clark, passed Church's resolution, 
as follows: 

"JUsolved unanimouf^yn That Stephen A. Douc- 
las, of the State of Illinois, havins now recoiyed 
two thirdi of all the votes triven in this Conrention, 
is hereby declared, in accordance with the uniform 
customs and rules of former Democratic National 
Conventions, the rcffular nominee of the Democratic 

Sarty of the United States, for the office of Presi- 
ent of the United States." 

Now, here is an open confession hi the records 
of their own body that they did not have two 
thirds in their Convention, and that they might 
ballot and ballot till doomsday and not succeed 
ia making a nomination, and that they would 
nominate him any way by two thirds of the body 

{tr^seut. Therefore it is, I say, when Mr. Dong- 
as says he was nominated by a two thirds vote, 
mid when his committee say so, they both assert 
that which is not so in fact. Ilie records of the 
Convention prove it on them, and the debates in 
that Convention show that this thing was entirely 
an nf^er-thought; for at the time the resolution 
was passed, it was passed on the avowal that they 
did not have two thirds. 

If you take out the spurious votes from that 
body, you will find he did not get what even ap- 
pears on the record. Massachusetts had but 13 
rotes hi all*— 26 delegates— each having half a 
vote. Sixteen seceded and went into the Conven- 
tion that nominated Breckinridge and Lane, and 
10 delegates were left in the Douglas Convention. 
But Massachusetts, like Flournoy, disobeyed the 
rules of the party and of honesty. Each man 
cast a whole vote when he had but half a one to 
give ; in other words, Massachusetts had 10 dele- 
gates, who cast ten votes. Two votes from New 
York were in our Convention, and yet tliose left 
cast the whole vote of New York for Douglas. 
One half vote from Vermont was in our Conven* 
tion. That made no difference to the Douglas 
men. They cast the whole of the vote of tnat 
State for Douglas. One from Minnesota was in 
our Convention, and two were absent from both, 
and yet the whole vote was cast for Douglas. 
Thus* you find that these votes, making nine spu- 
rious votes added to the fifteen from Louisiana 
and Ala.bama, not representing the Democracy of 
those States, but which were bo^us, make some- 
thing like twenty-four, all of which were cast for 
Pouglas — you take that number from one hun- 
dred and eighty-one and one half, and there are 
left but one hundred and fifty-seven and one half 
votes, which were all, in reality, that were cast 
for him in his own Convention — or, in other words, 
he was forty-six votes short of two thirds. 

These are the fignres-^these are the records of 
the party ; and these figures and records show 
you that the^e Douglas documents being circula- 
ted among you are to be received with a great 
deal of t^ution. 

Now, I do not contend that Breckinridge and 
Lane are the nominees of the Democratic party, 
according to its usages, because they did not get 
two thirdi of the Electoral College. But I piain- 



tain that Mr. Douglas stands on the same footlntf 
as Mr. Breckinridge in that particular. He <&a 
not receive two thirds. The fact that he got » 
majority is nothing, because numbers do not al-« 
ways count in our government. For instance, the 
Democracy may have a hundred thousand votes in 
New York, and yet they can't cast a single eiec* 
toral vote for the Democratic candidate — while 
there are in the State of Alabama, perhaps 60,0009 
only half of the number in New York. But th« 
50,000 in Alabama cast nine votes for the Presi- 
dency* or 50,000 votes in Alabama are constitu- 
tionally greater than 100,000 in New York.— 
Therefore, although Mr. Douglas may have re-' 
ceived more than a majority m numbers, yet it 
was not the constitutional majority required by 
the party— which is two hundred and two voteff 
out of three hundred and three. It not being a^ 
constitutional majority, he has no more right to 
be called the nominee of the Democnitic party 
than if he had received but one vote. [Applause J 
But how is it as to Mr. Herschel V. Johnson 7 
How many votes did he receive? Not one! 
[Much laughter.] He was not even nominated fii 
the Convention. He was a candidate for admis- 
sion as a delegate to that body, but he was so poor 
a Democrat— -he was so bad a Douglas man — that 
they would not let him in. He belonged to a 
minority of forty of two hundred and eighty 
members of the State Convention of Georgia. 
Forty fellows were for Douglas, and two hum&ed 
and forty for Bi-eckinridge—for the seceders and 
the Democratic platform. And when they were 
voted down, these Douglas men, that have such a 
perfect horror of seceders^—that have such a hor- 
ror of bolters-^these Douglas men, that think a 
eeceder coming in the shape of Yancey, comes in 
the shape of the devil ! — these fellows thought 
then that bolting was a pretty good thing, and 
the forty men held a convention of their own, and 
they sent Johnson to Baltimore to be a delegate. 
Douglas could not stomach that, however. Said 
he, " You are a seceder. Now, if you had done 
as I told you — if you had held a little convention 
of your own, and not mixed up with those fellows^ 
we could have admitted you — we could have 
violated the will of the majority; but we are just 
now giving these seceders blazes, [laughter,] and 
we shall be estopped." Johnson was only a seoe- 
der, and he had so little merit in him then as a 
Douglas Democrat, that the Douglas Democracy, 
bad as it was, could not stomach him. They re- 
fused him admittance 

Now, after Gov. Fitzpatrick had declined the 
nomination, saying I cannot accept the nomination 
of a party that has denied all the Democratic prin- 
ciples—a party that has driven out the Democratic 
States, Virginia) North Carolina, and Tennessee, 
a party that did not have two thirds in it, and had 
no right to make a nomination at all ; they went 
into the bar-room of the National Hotel at Wash- 
ington, and they found Johnson parading around 
right mad that the Douglas men had not owned 
him, and they patted him on the shouldecand 
said to him, " to be sure you are pretty much of 
a fire-eater. You used to eat hot coals with 
Yancey, but still we are pretty hard pushed for 
a Vice President, and we will run you *' The 
Convention had all gone home — ^it had a^d^vsKVA^ 
^ «tne 4,its \k\i^ ^X»X Ns^ ^a» ^^^^^ ^^^^^ \sfla»-\"5 
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\ Vice President," and tliey made him, and he says, 
i ** oh, yes, I will accept/* And now they claim 
;. that he was nominated by two thirds, and he never 
-' got a vote in any Convention. [ Apphiuse ] 
I Now, I want to know what any good honest 
I Democrat, who says " I am not much of a scholar 
I and not over learned, and whenever my party acta 
. according to rule, I am going to take their 
Judgment*-! believe it is better than my own.'' 
'■ I want to Know what a good, honest, hard-fisted 
t Democrat like that is going to say to such a ticket? 
j. I want to know what he will say when the head 

■ man on the ticket suys he got a two third vote, 
r when the men in the Convention said that he did 
J Bot get it? What do you think of that, gentlemen? 
' The party that has to sustain itself by misrepresen- 
- tatio^s of that character — the party that has so 
i little Democracy in it — the party that has so little 
; daim upon the Democracy of the country, that 
i. it needs to be bolstered up by assertions of that 
\ kind, which the records of the party show are not 

^le — is that a party entitled to the confidence of 

■ the country — of you, the life-long Democrats of 
Tennessee? [No ! No ! No ! No !] » 

I But, they say, although we are not the regular 
nominees, we are as good as you. They must, 
however, take down Hersohel V. Johnson. They 
them^ielvcs declared he was bogus in their Con- 
vention. He has no light anywhere. He had no 
right in that Convention, and he was never voted 
for for Vice President by'anyb:)dy but George E, 
Pugh, of Ohio, and Rust, of Arkansas, and a few 
like them. 

But, they say, "we stand on better principles 
than you do." There is the great question after 
all. These questions of nomination are only evi- 
dences to the people of who is the choice of the 
Democracy. The party l^is required that the 
man should have a vote lt|ual to two thirds of 
the Electoral College. What for? Simply be- 
cause, when a man receives that vote, it is evi- 
dence to the Democracy that that man is the 
choice of the Democracy of the country. You 
want to get at the m»tn who is the choice of the 
party, and you take that vote as the record to tell 
you that man. But when no one gets it, what 
have you to do? Then you have to do as other 
. men do in the ordinary affairs of life. See who 
the men are — examine into their lives — see what 
. principles they profess — who supports them-— do 
they represent, in a true degree, the feelings, sen- 
: timents, and wishes of the Democratic miisses — 
'. and the man that comes nearest to representing 
. the principles, sentiments, and wishes of tlie 
. Democratic masses, that man you will take as 
: the choice of the Democracy. 
'• In the Convention that nominated Douglas 
I there did not remain a m:ijority from a siuKle 
' Democratic State in the Union. There are sev- 
enteen of them at this day. Pifteen Southern 
States and California and Oregon are seventeen 
Dem'»cratic States, all giving Democratic major- 
ities. The other States are now controlled, I 
believe every one of them, by Black Republican 
Governors and Black Republican Legislatures. 
Of all these DemocraMc States. Mr. Douglas re- 
ceived h ilf the vote from the State of Missouri 
only. The majority of every other Democratic 
State was against him, and* he received only a 
jBJxkuitjr. For iDstanoe« of the one hundred and 



twenty Southern votes he received only eighteen 
votes. Of the seven Democratic votes of the 
North (and that is all that we have at present) 
he did not receive one, where he pretended he is 
so strong. Then if he did not receive a majority 
of these States, he is not tlie choice of the Dem* 
ocratic States in the Union. The only State that 
he received half tlie vote of is doubtful whether 
he or the other gets the other half as the choice 
of a mig )rity. That is to be left in doubt. I^ 
did receive votes, however, from all the BlaOT* 
Republican States — from New England, Ohio, 
Indiana, New York, Illinois, Maine, and Iowa, 
and other Black Republican States. Mr. Breck* 
inridge received nearly the entire vote of the 
Democratic masses and the Democratic States. 

Let us go further. Every Democratic candi- 
date that you have ever had for the Presidency 
that is living, and therefore, men presumed to 
have represented the wishes of the party of the 
day, is now for Breckinridge and opposed to 
Douglas. [Applause.] Gen, Cass is for Breck- 
inridge and opposed to Mr. Douglas. Gen. Wil- 
liam O. Butler, of Kentucky, a candidate for the 
Vice Presidency with Mr. Casa, is for Mr. Breck- 
inridge and against Mr. Douglas. Gen. Pierce, 
thought to be one of the best Presidents we ever 
had, is for Breckinridge and against Douglas. 
Mr. Buchanan, the head of your party now, is for 
Breckinridge and against Douglas. The whole 
Cabinet of Mr. Buchanan — Cobb, Tliompson, 
Toucey, and Black, and Holt, and Cass-— all 
of them are for Breckinridge, and against Mr. 
Douglas. Eight out of ten Senators of the 
Norfiiem States— Democratic Senators — are for 
Mr. Breckinridge, and against Mr. Douglas. We 
are apt to tliink that these eminent men were put 
there because they were leading Democrats, and 
sound and influential men, who have done somo 
service to their party. Eight tenths of the North- 
em Democratic Senators are for Breckinridge, 
and against Douglas. The Senator from Ore- 
gon, Gwin and Latham from Ctilifomia, Rice 
from Minnesota, Bright, and his colleague. Fitch, 
of Indiana, and Biglcr of Pennsylvania. Four 
fifths of the Democracy, as represented in the 
Senate of the United Stites from the North, are 
for our candidate, and against Douglas, and yet 
they toll you that Mr. Douglas is mighty strong 
at the North — weak here, but strong the e — and 
when you get there, they will tell you he is most 
strong in Tennessee and Alabama, although weak 
there. Go to the House of Representatives, and 
four fifths of the Democratic Representitives 
North and South, are for Breckinridge and Ldne, 
and against Douglas and Johnson. Look at F*itz- 
patrick, the man they thought worthy to be sec- 
ond on their ticket, and he repudiates Douglas 
and is for Breckinridge. Every Democratic 
member of Congress from this State is for Breck- 
inridge. Every Democratic member of Congress 
from ray State, with the exception of Houston, is 
for Breckinridge, and against Douglas. Every 
Representative of a Southern State in the Senate, 
is for Breckinridge and against Douglas; and all 
the men whose names are valued and held iiL 
honor by our party, are for Breckinridge and 
against Douglas. Look at Hallett, of Massa* 
chusetts, the great platform-maker of the Dem- 
ocracy, and Cuflhing. They are for BreckinridgSf 






aiHl agninst Donglai Go M New York and look 
U tlie uoblesi Raman of them all, Diiniel S. Diok- 
inson. [Much applause.) He ia lor Breckinridge, 
ind ugHinat Douglaa. 

Now, what arejoutOBfljT Will jou pnt np 
thofe bruken'dawn politicians, Soule, Forajthe. 
Clemens, and jour Footes, against this mightf 
army of geuina. When did ever John C. Brack- ' 
JDrirfL'e war on ft Democrat! [Voices, "Never." ' 
4|pbu?e] When did Joe LaneT [Voices, 
''Sever." Appiiiiwe.] All the wars he has been 
engaged In hite been against the enemies of 
your country and the enemies of jonr Conslitu- 

Lookiog, therefore, to all these ontslde tests — 
looking to association — looking at the men — ' 
looking at the wars of the party — looking at the 
men who bave dona your aervice, and whom you 
love and honor, and will honor and tov« as long 
an life Temain^ — you Snd the manses of them in 
favor of the Democratic nndidates, and the 
Democratic ticket. Therefore, panse, my coun- 
trymen who are for Douglas— pause aad »ee if 
yuu are not in the wrong crowd. 

Bnt where has been Mr. Donglni for 
past? Wiining on the Democracy thi 
pretenda lo be the best eipunenc of. No sooner 
had the South procured an advantage under the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, and sent the Territory of 
Kansas to the door of Congress with a slave 
ConBtitution, thin hs commenced a war upon the 
Democracj. Why, it would seem that his own 
darling ide;i (hat the people there were fit to act 
in theirown way, subject only to the limitations 
of the Constitution, would have prevented this. 
One at lenit would have supposed it would liave 
prevented his Vuioe from warring against the 
Democracy when Kansas came to Congress with 
the Lecompton Couslitatioo; and vour President, 
the bead of your party, in accordance with his 
duty, as a statesman anil Democrat, rccu mm ended 
to Congress to admit Kansas ander that Cunsri- 
tutioa. Bat no sooner had thevoiceof the Clerk 
censed reading the message, tlian Mr. Doaglas 
boniin;d to hia feet — commenced a war on the 
Deniucracj — on the principles of the Kansas bill 
—on the CoBsdtution — on the Democratic Presi- 
dent, and on his brother Senators. He then 
threw down tbegluve and the gauntlet. He vio- 
lated his own loved doctrine of "non-interven- 
tion;" and although tbo people of Kansas had 
adopted iheir own Constitution, and had submit- 
ted the slavery clause lo the masses, and they had 
approved it — and come to Congress and said this 
19 my way of making a Constitution — Mr. Doug- 

doclrine, and called upon Congress to intervene 
and to send back thai. Constitution to an Aboli- 
tion majority — a packed jury, who had just taken 
a vote and shown that they had ten men to onr 
fi»e. If bis principle was right, that the people 
of a tomiory shoold form and regulate their own 
domestic institutions in their own wiiy. subject 
only to the Constitution of the United Slates— I 
want to know if be was not wrong when he laid, 
"You have not m»de this Conslitnlion in my 
way, and I will send it back." The first man to 
■et the example of violating his own creed of 
" noD-ialerrentioa" wm Stephen A. DouglM; 



and the reason was that Kansas had ■ pro-slarery 
Constitution! 

Yet he says that (he South has caused this 
issue to be reopened unnecessarily. He sayi 
that Alabama threw this Grebrnnd before the 
country unnecessarily. He says, and yon Dong- 
las men and your papers say that I — n private 
individual, occupying no position in ^e country — 
that I have thrown this flrebrand upon the coun- 
try. I prove by the records and lilaUry of the 
country that before this Alabama platform wal 
written — when I was not yet heard of at all — he 
was interfering and making an issue against th» 
Constitution, against the Kansas bill, againilt 
your rights, and sending that Constitution back 
to Kamias, and the result was it was overwhelmed 
before the free-soil tide, and finally a free-aoU 
Constitution was sent to Congress. What tlien T 
But three northern Democrats were found to voto 
against its admission, although tlie census hod 
not been taken, and although she had not 70,000 

Gple required by the English bill. No census 
as yet been taken, and yet Mr. Douglas and 
his friends could admit Kansas in violation of the 
English bill, because it presented a fbea-eoil C< : 
stitutlon. But when she came according to hla 



own Kansas bill, with her own Constitution, 
made and adopted in her own way, and Congresa 
was pledged if she did so to adnut her, Mr. 
Douglas was the first man, two ytan ago, to set 
the example of iniervenium, and by the aid of th« 
abolition party he succeeded in defeating that 
Constitution and sending it back lo Kansas. Yet 
he has the hardihood, and hia friends have got 
the nerVB to look honest Southern men in the 
fece and say "you fellows here are creating a 
disturbnnce in the Democratic p:irty by making 
this issue unnecesiarilv " This, too, when the 
whole country is filleifoy (he bickering — the re- 
sult of Douglas' making war on the Kansas bill 
and then saying "not only do I make war on the 
Democratic party here in Congress, hut I wilt 
not take the nomination of the party unless it 
indorses the principle upon which 1 made that 
war on the partv." [Applause.] 

Douglas aajs "I am a better Democrat than 
Breckinridge, althouph I have warred on Democ-' 
racy for two yearn — although every Democratio 
Senator, except Mr. Fugh, of Oiib, is against 
me." Strange, indeed, is it that a man of genius 
snd power BO great should be in the Senate of thfli 
United Stntes so many years fighting for Democ- 
racy, and yet not a solitary Democrat be found by 
his side save his darling Fogh. [Applause.] Ev- 
ery Democratic Southern Senator is against him, 
and four fillhsof tbe Democratic Senators of ths^ 
North, and he is atone able to defeat the Democ- 
racy by the aid of Seward and the Black Repub- 
lican hnsts coming to and voting with him. 

Mr. Douglas aiiys in his last speech in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, where he undertakes to 
assail the State of Alnbama aud your humble 
speaker, that the South has forced a new issue 
upon Che country of this kind—that she is forcing 
slavery on a people who do not desire it He 
says that the Northern people wish to force 
slaver; from a people who wish to retain it, and 
the South is endeavoring to force slavery upon « 
people who do not dssire it. Don't ever^ •w'b.vb. 
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platform of the Democratic party has ever pro- 
claimed the principle that the government should 
force slavery anywhere where it is not wanted? 
What speaker of the Democratic party has ever 
advocated such a decline? What organs of the 
Democracy have ever enunciated such a doctrine? 
What individual has ever got up and proclaimed 
'^at that was a principle of the South? I defy 
hia friends, whether in the editorial corps or on 
the stump, to tell the people, the first opportunity 
they get, where is the man, or when and where 
any body of the Democracy made the proposi' 
tiOQ. It becomes the gentleman who makes a 
statement of that kind to give the proof. I know 
of no such body. Because a Southern man goes 
to Kansas with his slave and demands that it 
shall not be taken awav from him, is that forcing* 
slavery on the people? Does it interfere at all 
with the principle of self-government if you shall 
leave your neighbor alone? I want to know how 
it interferes with the people of Kansas governing 
themselves to require them to leave their neigh" 
bors alone with their slaves? How does it inter- 
fere with the Abolitionist and his wooden nut- 
megs, his clocks and his mulr, that I should be 
allowed to go and settle on my farm with my ne- 
groes? Is It the privilege of self-government to 
destroy your neighbor's property? I don't know 
of any such privilege anywhere. You have no 
such priviUge in 'the State of Tennessee. What 
privilege has any citizen in the State of Tennes- 
see to take the property belonging to his neigh- 
bor? It may be a penitentiary privilege. [Laugh- 
ter.] What right have you got in the Legisla- 
ture to pass a law to say that your neighbor shall 
not own a ne"To7 I know of no such right in 
Tennessee. There is none such in Alabama. 
There can't be here. It is against the Constitu- 
tion of the country. Your right to govern your- 
self consists in takinji: care of yourself— but in 
taking care of yourself it involves no privileee to 
take from me any right that I have. [Applause.] 

But Douglas says that it does, and if you do 
undertake to go to the Territory and take a negro 
the government shall not protect you in holding 
that slave, and otherwise it is forcing slavery on 
a people that do not desire it. I do not recog- 
nize tiie reasoning. 

We do say that the Constitution cannot intro- 
duce slavery anywhere, but we also say that it 
cannot take it from us in the territories, but that 
wherever you go and whatever your property con- 
sists of or may be, the Constitution shall protect 
you in the enjoyment of it. The Constitution 
does not make property, neither does it destroy 
property. But it is the object of all governments 
to protect you in three things — in your life, liber- 
ty and property. If vou have got property, you 
are entitled to protection. If you have not got 
it, you don't need protection. Thei-efore, while 
we deny the right of the Government to prohibit, 
we also deny the right of the Government to 
establish slavery, but at the same time we say 
that this is all consistent with the idea of my 
having the choice to establish slavery by my 
going into the territories and that I am entitled 
to protection. The Constitution is there before 
I go there, and it protects me with my property as 
much as it protects the Abolitionist with his. 

Yet Mr. Douglas tries to make you believe 



that the two sections of the country are warnng 
unconstitutionally upon each other — the North 
demanding the abolition of slavery wherever it 
exists, and the South seeking by law and by the 
Government to force slavery upon an unwilling 
people. It is not so. I demand the proof from 
any gentleman when he has the opportunity of 
giving it. 

The next point that he made was that the doc- 
trine of non-intervention by Congress either to 
establish or prohibit slavery was indorsed by the 
Democratic party in the Compromise measures of 
1850 and by the Kansas act in 1854, and in the 
Cincinnati platfbrm of 1856. 1 deny every soli- 
tary assertion. There is not a word of truth in 
the whole of it. But, on the contrary, it is true 
that the Southern doctrine was indorsed by the 
Compromise measures of 1850, and that doctrine 
was, and is, non intervention to prohibit or eHab- 
lish, but protection against unconstitutional U^la* 
tion, 

I shall prove that. I should like to have Mr. 
Douglas prove his own assertions, but in his 
absence I shall undertake to disprove them. I 
have here the Compromise measures of 1)?50. In 
the second Territorial bill you will find at its 
close the doctrine of non-intervention as contend- 
ed for by Mr. Breckinridge and Lane, and as con- 
tended for by myself and all other intelligent 
friends of the Democracy. Here it is: 

** And provided further^ That whon admitted as a 
Stato, the said Territory, or uny portion o:' the same, 
shall be received into ibo Union with or without 
slavery, as thoir.Constitution may prescribe at the 
time of their admission." 

Tliere is the doctrine of non-intervention. It 
is that Congress cannot establish slavery when it 
makes an organic law for a Territory, neither can 
it prohibit it. You cnnnot establish it by the 
organic law. You can't prohibit it by law, and 
it goes on to say that the States shall be received 
into the Union with or without slavery, as their 
Constitutions shall prescribe 

Douglas has gone further than that, and said that 
that construction is erroneous. I want to do him 
no injustice. He tells you in his serenade speech, 
and in his letter of acceptance, and in his great 
speech, that his doctrine of non-intervention was 
incorporated into the act of 1850. He tells you 
it wait the essential living principle of the Com- 
promise of 1850, and it was introduced by the 
country into the Kansas^Nebraska act snd into 
the Cincinnati platform, and, therefore, his con- 
struction of the platform is the true one. I deny 
it. I have shown you how far non-intervention is 
in that act. The balniice, as he gives it, is not 
there. Return to the seventh section of the act, 
and you will see I am right. 

He says in his Harper article: 

"This exposition of the history of these measures 
shows, coDclusivo1y« that the authors of the Compro- 
mise measures of 1850, and of the Kansas-Nebraska 
act of 1854, as well as the members of the Continent- 
al Congress of 1774. and the founders of our system 
of government subsequent to the Revolution, re- 
garded the people of the Territories and Colonies as 
political communities which were entitled to a free 
and exclusive power of legislation in their Provin- 
cial Legislatures, where their representation could 
alone be preserved, in all cases of taxation and 
internal polity. This right pertains to the people 
collectively at a law-abiding and peaceful com- 
munity, and not to the isolated inaividuati who 
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may wander upon the public domain in TiolaUon of stitution, the Courts will decide the question wher- 
law." ever it may be raised. There is a difference of opin- 



Wi» nnnit^nAoA fKof TTanaaa hna nnw an atpIii. i<*n amOHl? the ffionds of this muasurc aS tO tho OX- 

. "« contended that KansM has no w an exciu- ^^^ ^^ ^^^ j.^.^ ^^^j^j^ ^j^^ Constitution impose* 




you undertake to destroy th,it principle, "where tbecelobrated Compromise of the Senator from Del- 
will you find another Clay or another Webster to aware (Mr. Clayton)— a measure, which, accordinf 
rise up and calm the agitated waters?*' to my understanding, was the best compromise 
Tu *uj*' ♦i.*T^^*«^ *u- ^^A which was oflferod upon this subject of sin very. I 
I show you the doctrine that 1 contend for, and g^y, then, that I am willing to leave this point, upon 
that Breckinridge and Lane contend for, is that which tho friends of the bul are at difference, to the 
Consrress shall not interfere to prevent the admis- ^®?iS[o° of the Courts.' *«>, tt * 
ainn ftf a TArritnrr whpn sHa mav r»nm« with ft There." says Mr. Douglas, ** Mr. Hunter states 
won ot a 1 emtory when she may come witn a ^^^ ^^^j^^ ^^ ^^^ j,m ^^ explicitly and as clearly aa 

Constitution allowing slavery; but I say that Con- it is possible for any man holding my opinions to 

gross can interfere when the Legislature passes state it." 

an unconstitutional act. So say the Sou'>h. So Here is Mr. Douglas' Own confession. Here 

said the Compromise measures in the seventh is his indorsement of the opinion of Mr. Hunter, 

section that I have read. But, after giving the that the Kansas- Nebraska bill did not contain 

power of legislation subject to the constitution, it the doctrine of Pquatter Sovereignty — and did 

goes on to say: not contain the doctrine that the T^ritories had 

"Sec. 10. And all laws passed by the Legislative the exclusive power of legislation — and that Cou- 

Assembly and Governor snail be submitted to the gress could not interfere there. But, aavs he, that 

CJongross of the United States, and, if disapproved, jg ^ question left for the courts to decide, by the 

shal be null and of no effect. j^.„ H ^ ^ ^^^ ^^ /^ 

Therefore, you see, I havedisproved Mr. Doug- ^^ ^^ Court, when dnliver^. should become tho 

las' assertion, and proven that this doctrine of his j^^ ^^ ^^^ ,^^^ .^hat is what he agreed to. 

finds no root in Uie Compromise of 1850. Well, ^ ^y^ .^ .^ ^^^ ^^ ^j^^ ^^e principle of 

1 ^^''^u ''°* n""^ ^ 'A'^T^Ii *"" ® contrary, ^^ Compromise measures of 1H50 is tfie Squatter 

the Southern Breckmndgedocfrine, now contend- Sovereignty principle. It is equally untrue that 

ed for and sustained by the Supreme Court, is .^ .^ the principle of the act of ie54, the Kansas- 

there-is it true that the Kan^s-Nebraska act Nebraski act, as stated by Douglas; because he 

has that measure ot ^juatter Bo;^ereigntv m it ^as admitted, and the records of the country 

which he claims? I deny it. The South con- ^y^ ^j^^^ ^^ j^jH ^^ ^^ ^eJ, the entertained 

tended for this principle of the Compromise of _p ««•»*«.«, ««?«:,v«a i,t,r>^\txn^ in. <i;aaa-n<ia. orui 

1850 tha. Congress s.S>uld noUher esLbU^h nor l^TeTtSe Zr^USo^e .de^Td^d b'y^e 

prohibit slaverv, nor prohibit the admission of a CQUpfg 

slave State. 'Mr. Douglw had token up the g ^ „„ ^^ gjateg, that in the Cincm- 

Squatter Soveroigntynofaons of Gen. Cass, of ^^^^ ,^(f^ ^j^ ^n^; ,g „,„ ^^ t^. j ^ 

that day, and declared that the Temtones had ^^^^ ^ .„ j g^yVt the Cincinnati platfori 

the eiclnsive power of legislation, and that Con- ^^ ^^ ^ , ^^^^ agreement that the i^rty had 

cress had no power to interfere, but that it must J when they passed the Kansas- Nebraska 

be lett to the courts of the country. But Doug- yu. Here is what'&ey sav on that question: 

las and the South agreed upon that bill. How? ...,,. ■,'-., ^ i.i- • 

T will ahnw Tnii tht^v Atrri^PtA to diaairrPA T will ^^"^ ^** ^® ™*y more distinctly meet the issve 

1 will snow you tney agreea to disagree, l will ^^ ^j^j^j^ ^ gectional party, subsistinc cxdusively 

not read you other aiithonty on tliat question, on slavery agitation, now relies to test the fidelity 

In Uie Senate of the United States he undertook of the people. North and South, to the Constitution 

to show you that they agreed to disagree — that *°?,^^® ^,°***P»mu ^ i • • r n u* ♦u j 
♦i,« (2»..»il A\A ««f ».^:..»^:« ;to a^^^S,.^ r.f ^^ *' * lieMohedj That claiming fellowship with, and 
the South did not maintain its doctnne of pro- desiring the co-operation of all who regard the pro- 
tection, and he did not maintain his doctnne of servation of the Union under the Constitution as 
Squatrer Sovereignty, but they agreed to leave it the paramount issue, and repudiating all sectional 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, and Plf."^^ and platform.^ ,«>nSO'«;i»» domestic slavery 
V 1 . 1 .1. M.\ t. TiM Tj ». J which seek to embroil the States and incite to troa- 
he undertook to say that Mr. Hunter expressed gon and armed resistance to law in the Territories. 
what he meant by the bill better than he could, and whose avowed purposes, if consummated, must 
and he reaii, or asked Mr. Pugh to read, what end in civil war and disunion, the American Demo- 
Mr. Hunter had said. ?"»f 7 recognize and adopt the principles contained 
Tif n J"*** '**:*^' in the organic laws establishing the Territories of 
Mr. LK)Uglas saia: Kansas and Nebraska, as embodying the only sound 
•' Mr. President, the record is so full, so explicit on and J**?® solution of the /lavory question, upon 
this matter, that there is no room for misconstrue- which the great national idea of the people of this 
tion. The only point on which any body differed, whole country can repose in its determined oonser- 
so far as I know, was tho simple one of the extent of vatism of the Union— non-interforenoe by Congress 
the limitation imposed by the constitution on the with slavery in. State or Territory, or in the Dis- 

Territorial Legislature. That was the point referred *".?* tf C9l"?Hl5:' ^ . ^, • u* ^^ xu 

to tho courts. ♦ ♦ ♦ I will trouble the Senate .^««i>'»'««'T That we reeognise the right of the 

only with one authority on that point, and I quote poople of all the Territories, including Kansas and 

him simply because of his eminent character, and Nebraska, acting through the legally and fuirly ex- 

the respect this body and the country have for him. pressed will of a majority of actual residents, and 

I mean Mr. Hunter, of Virginia. whenever the number of their inhabitants justifies 

** Mr. Pugh read the following extract from Mr. i*, to form a Constitution, with or without domestie 

Hunter's spi'ech of February 84, 1854: slavery, and be admitted into the Union upon terms 

" • The bill provides that tho Legislatures of these of perfect equality with the other States.'^' 

Territories shall have power to legislate over all I have shown you that the Compromise meaa- 

nghtful subj^ts of IfgiHlation consistently with the f ^^^ did not indorse Squatter Sovereign- 

Consiitutu»n. And if they should assume pawers "*«» ^» *"•'""•«""•' *"**^»*«-'4"«*^ ^ v ^jvv 

which are thought to be ineonsistent with the Con- ty. I have shown that thft &»»!»r^'^x^^*swX^. 
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^ Ad not indorse it, but that it was an agreement 
for both P&Ptiea to disagree, and leave it to the 
•j courts. Tlie courts had not decided it when the 
' Cincinnati platform was adopted. The Cincin- 
nati platform then but adopted and indorsed the 
J agreement to disagree, and to leave it to the 
• courts to decide, and would adopt the decision of 
, the court whenever it was made. 

Now, then, as far as the Cincinnati platform 

■ speaks, it speaks on our side, if the Cincinnati 

: platform meant to recognize the right of the peo- 

i pie of the Territories to legislate on the subject 

\ of slavery without interference on the part of 

■ Congress, why did it not say so? Why was it that 
i it skipped that right and said, *< we recognize the 
I right of the people of all the Territories, acting 
' tltfough the legally and fairly expressed will of 
' the majority, to form a constitution?" It says 

nothing of the people of the Territory having the 
. exclusive power to legislate. The right that is 
expressed was recognized in the legislation of 
I8d0, and the Kansas-Nebraska bill recognized 
I that right, and, therefore, the party indorsed it. 
But the Kansas-Nebraska bill did not recognize 
'• the right of exclusive legislation in the Territo- 
' ries, and, therefore, the Cincinnati platform did 
not say a word on the subject. The Cincinnati 
platform took the Kansas-Nebraska act with the 
agreement to disagree, and to take the decision 
oi the Supreme Court whenever it was rendered. 
I then say his principle was not in the legislation 
of lf54, nor in the Cincinnati platform of It'SG. 
But in 1K57 the Supreme Court rendered the 
decision. Was that indorsed? Ah! gentlemen, 
there is the rub. It is useless for me to read from 
that decision. It was in relation to Dred Scott, 
: who claimed to be free because he had once lived 
in a Territorv where slavery had been abolished 
by act of dongresFi. Dred Scott was at Fort 
Snelling, in the Territory of Minncsot^a. A local 
law also existed, declaring that slavery should 
not exist in the Territory, as well as the law of 
Congress, but that did not come up in the case. 
The question wns, whether there was power any- 
where to take from the owner of Dred Scott his 
right of property because he chose to take that 
. slave there. Seven of nine of the judges decided 
that Congress had no power to enact a law of the 
kind, and they went on to say: 
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Tho powers over person and property of which 
we speak- 
That is, the power of confiscating the slaves of 
the citizens of the slave-holding States, if they 
go into the Territories — 

— ** Are not only not granted to Concrpi^s. bat are in 
express terms denied, and thev are rorbidden to cz- 
eroiflo them. And thid prohibition is not confined 
to the Atatefl, but the worda are ffoneral, and extend 
to the whole Territory over which the Constitution 
Sivos it power to Icgis^latc, including those purtionH 
of it remaining under Territorial Government, as 
well as that covered by States. It is a total absence 
of j>ower everywhere within the dominion of the 
United States, and places the citizens of a Territory, 
so far as these rif^hts are concerned, on the same 
footing with the citizens of tho States, and guards 
them as firmly and plainly against any inroads 
which the general government might attempt under 
the plea of implied or incidental j^owers: and if Con- 
gress itself cannot do this— if it is beyond the now- 
era conferred on the Federal Government— it will be 
admitted, wo presume, that it could not authorize a 
Territorial Government to exercise them. It could 
confer no powoT on any looal government establidh- 



ed by its authority to violate tho provisions of the 
Constitution." 

**Andif the Constitution recognizes the right of 
Tm>perty of the master in a slave, and makes no dis- 
tinction between that description of property and 
other property owned by a citizen, no tribunal, actr 
ing under the authority of the United States— 

And surely the Territorial Legislature, when 

organized, are acting under the authority of the 

United States— 

— ** No tribunal, acting under the authority of tho 
United States, whether it be Legislative, Execu- 
tive, or Judicial, has a right to draw such a distinc- 
tion, or deny to it the benefls of the provisions and 
guarantees which have been provided for the proteo- 
tion of private property against the cnoroaohments 
of the Government." 

The Supreme Court then decided that a Ter- 
ritorial Legislature, created by Congress, could 
not have the power to make a slave free when 
Congress did not have the power, and when all 
the power that Congress had in the language of 
the Constitution was " the power coupled with the 
duty to protect the owner in his rights." 

There is the decision of the Supreme Court. 
It indorses tlie doctrine as contendeii for by 
Breckinridge and Lane, and the Democracy that 
support them. It indorses the doctrine that your 
constitutional rights, whatever they are, are as 
much entitled to protection as are the constitution- 
al rights of the Abolitionist or the Free-Soiler. It 
indorses the doctrine that one man is on a level 
with his brethren. 

The next time the question came up was when 
the Lccompton Constitution came before Con- 
gress. Then it was that Douglas had to take a 
position, and what did he say? I beg to call your 
attention to what he said as to submitting to the 
decision of the Supreme Court in this matter. 
Here is what he said in his debate with Lincoln 
when he was running in Illinois for the Senate. 

**It matters not what way tho Supremo Court 
may hereafter decide as to the abstract quctitioD, 
whether slavery may or may not go into a Uerritory 
under the Constitution. The people have the law- 
ful means to introduce it, or exclude it as they 
S lease, for the reason that slavery cannot exist a 
ay or an hour anywhere unless it is supported by 
local police regulations. Those police regulations 
can only be established by the local L.'gislature, 
and if the people are opposird to slavery, tlicy will 
elect representatives to that body, who \«ill, by un- 
friendly legislation effectually prevent the in (rod ac- 
tion of it into their midst, if, on tho contrary, they 
are for it, their legislation will favor its extension. 
Hence, no matter what the decision of the Supreme 
Court may be on that ab-itract question, still, ihe 
right of the people to make a slave Territory or a 
free Territory is perfect and oomplete under the 
Nebraska bill." 

Here, then, is Mr. Douglas' denial that a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court would do the South 
any good under his construction of the Nebraska 
bill, and that, although he did make the South 
believe that by leaving it to the Courts, a final 
decision would be reached by which ail parties 
would be governed — yet, he says, after tlic law 
is passed — talking to Northern people, trying to 
be elected over an Abolitionist — that under the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, no matter what may the 
decision of the Supreme Court, under that bill, 
the people can make tho Territory free — can, by 
legislation, take away the constitutional rights of 
the slaveholder there, and Congress cannot pro- 
tect or interfere to protect. 

Now, there is Mr. Douglas' doctrine, and when 
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the Snpreme (3ourt came in and made a decision 
against him, what then? He becomes reckless 
and desperate; and when Kansas came forward 
with the Lecompton Con<«titution, then it was 
that he armed himself with all hie weapons, 
offensive and defensive — ^allied himself with Sew- 
ard and the Black Republicans in Congress, and 
voted with them, and had the Constitution referred 
back to the Abolition majority on the plains of 
Kansas. The South was willing to submit when- 
ever that majority spoke in Convention, but 
would not submit that that Abolition majority 
should exclude her from going there even if it 
was a barren and abstract right, as he says. So 
it was our right, and it was officiously denied us 
to strengthen an Abolition party. It became the 
South to stand up and see that the truth was 
vindicated on every occasion. 

Now I have shown yon that the assertion of 
Douglas and his committee, that this is Demo- 
cratic doctrine, is wrong. I have shown vou that 
in 1850 we had the advantage. In 1854 we lost 
it somewhat, but I have shown you that finally — 
when the Supreme Court made its decision — wc 
again had the advantage, and having the advant- 
age when we w^it to Charleston — ^he having said 
that he would have his platform or none at all — 
we felt when this question came up we would be 
less than men if we did not take up the issue, for 
fear of disturbing the harmony of the party — for 
we claimed nothing but that equality that ike 
Democracy has always given us. 

Douglas says in his letter of acceptance, that 
this section seeks to force slavery upon an un- 
willing people. That is talse as regards the South. 
The South has never attempted to aggrandize* 
itself at the expense of the North. No Southern 
statesman that I have heard of has proclaimed a 
doctrine that would aggrandize the South at the 
expense of the North. All that we have asked, 
and all that I have asked, is, that we shall be 
equal with the North — all that we ask of the 
North is, aggrandize yourselves by your energy* 
and industry, and tact, as much as you please, 
but do not trench upon our right. If, by the ex- 
ercise of equal rights, you can gain some advan- 
tage over the South, you are entitled to that advan- 
tage, and we will protect you in it; but you shall 
not aggrandize yourselves upon our rights. [A 
voice — " Hurrah for Yancey," and cheers.] 

Well now, gentlemen, I have shown you how 
these two parties stand — I have shown you that 
while neither obtained a regular nomination of 
the party, under its rules, yet there is a vast dis- 
tinction between the two men. They come before 
a Democratic assemblage, and I ask who is the 
choice of the Democracy ! I have shown you, by 
showing the position of the leaders of the Democ- 
racy, North and South. I have shown you that 
there is no comparison in the standing of the two 
men. I have shown you that Breckinridge and 
Lane are the representatives of the Democracy. 
[Applause.] I have gone back and shown you, as 
far as principle is concerned, that Douglas' prin- 
ciple of Squatter Sovereignty, denounced univer- 
sally, is far more dangerous and infamous than 
the Wilmot Proviso, and that it was never in- 
dorsed by the Democratic party of the country, 
but on the contrary, the Supreme Court has de- 
clared it null, wrong, and unconstitutional — and 



that Douglas makes war upon the Demoeratio 
Administration, the Cabinet, Senate, House of 
Representatives, and all the States of the South, 
in order to carry forward his doctrine, that our 
rights shall not in the Territories receive the pro* 
tection of our common Government. 

I show you further, thivt Judge Douglas cares 
nothing about the Democracy, and that his aim is 
simply to pull down the Democracy — that he 
knows he has no chance of an election, and tha«- 
fore has opposed all sorts of fusion between the 
two wings of the Democracy, that now he may 
run in several States and destroy that majority, 
and let in the old opponent of the party running 
under the lead of Bell. In this State what chance 
has Douglas to carry the electoral vote? What 
sane man believes for a- single moment that he 
has the least chance of carrying the State of 
Tennessee? What man among them will dare 
announce on the' stump or in a newspaper—on his 
honor as a man — that he can carry Tennessee? 
They know, too, in the State of Alabama, that 
by running their ticket single or by any fusion, 
that they have no chance of coming within twen* 
ty thousand votes of the invincible Democracy. 
[Great applause.] He is in the same fix in North 
Carolina, in Georgia, and in Mississippi. He is 
running his ticket. What is the result? There 
may enough flake off from the true Democracy to 
enable Bell to slip in and carry the State, and 
thus perchance the South will be split up and 
divided so that lincoln will carry the day against 
a divided nuyority. 

Why is it he runs thus wildly? He does not 
hope to carry Tennessee. He hopes to gain no 
advantage under it, but it is the last desperate 
throw of a vindictive and desperate statesman, 
who feels that he has been caught, and if he dies 
or sinks in the strugde, he will willingly go 
down, if he can carry tne Democracy with him. 
Ven^ance, and vengeance alonej aught to he writ- 
ten as the motto on every Douglas banner that 
floats to the breeze, [Much applause.] They fear 
that division will not avail Bell in many States, 
and they are proposing fusions everywhere. They 
are the keenest fellows in the world, and Doug- 
las is willing to iiise with any bodv in order to 
give him a position to beat down tfie otherwise 
triumphant masses in the Democratic States. 

I don't asseiii this without reason. I ask vour 
attention to what several prominent men nave 
said on that question. I invite you now to listen 
to what John Forsyth says on this question. He 
says: 

" The only compromise we can make with them is, 
that they lay down their arms. oonfeHs their sio?, sit 
upon the stool of repentance, and vote for Stephen 
A. Douglas. If we do compromise, we cannot oom- 
promiso with the Breokinriugo faction or the Black 
Republican party; but there is a [Jni»»n party we 
can compromise with, and that is the Boll and Ev- 
erett party. They have the same object in view we 
have — to preserve this government and not allow it 
to bo sacrificed to the passions and ambition of mis- 
guided men." 

Oh, how he woos them ! How tenderly he 
whispers them in the ears! 

What does Judge Henderson, of the Second 
District of Missouri, say? He was a delegate to 
the Democratic Convention at Charleston and at 
Baltimore, and he voted for Douglas all the time; 
what does he say ? 
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Hr. Honderson, of Missouri, said : **Yoa may beat 
me and seud mo home, and thereby confer a favor on 
me ; but you bad better elect mo just once and send 
me to Washington, because I am an expui^ator. I 
oomo not before you for the purpose of deceiving, 
disrupting or breaking up the American or any other 
organization; I sny stand to your colors, and if you 
won't elect Douglas then fight for Bell and Everett. 
They are good men. I have not forgotten the time 
when the cry rang; through this district that Bell 
was an Abolitionist, a Fre'j-Soilor, because of his 
vote on the Lecompton Constitution. I went through 
the district and defended Bell and Crittenden, and 
Douglas against this charge. All know it. And yet 
the people want to know if 1 belong to the north 
wing of the Democratic party." 

What did Ed. Marshall say at one of their 
squatter meetings in Philadelphia? 

*<But I say that Kentucky is going to do one of 
two things*' — a wise man! They surely were not 

going to do three things — **either she is going for 
leli and Everett, or for Stephen A. Douglas." 
Let us hear a little more from some other lead- 
ers ol' this Douglas party. Did you ever hear of 
one J. J. Seibels, editor of the Confederation, 
published at Montgomery, in the State of Ala- 
bama? He is a leading Douglas man in the State 
of Alabama. 
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^It is with cheering hope that wo announce the 
very great probabilit:ir — the almost certainty — that 
all conservative men in New York, whether Demo- 
crats or Americans, will unite upon perfectly equal, 
fair, and honorable terms, upon one — the Douglas 
ticket— and that there will be but two tickets, Doug- 
las and Lincoln, in that State. Such is our informa- 
tion from various private letters, and also sufficient- 
ly shadowed forth in several leading journals." 
******* 

"And we have no hesitation in advising, that if 
the Americans who are in the minority in New 
York, shall patriotically come to the support of the , 
Douglas ticket, for the purpose of saving the coun- 
try, that the Douglas men should in every State 
where they are in a hopeless minority, go to the aid 
of the Americans to defeat Breckinridge." 

Think of it, you Irish adopted citizens! Mark 
it well,7ou Germans! Remember it you men who 
have thought that the American party were not 
for equal rights. Think of your being transf .^r- 
red like sheep and a <'beir* put on you! [Laughter 
and applause.] Just think of it, you who are 
straying about in the Whig camp — in the Ameri- 
can camp Think of it, when the fight is over, 
these Douglas men will whistle up these fellows 
that they have marked and branded and put a 
*'bell" on that they might know them. [A by- 
stander — ••Hit *em again."] 

Just listen again! Here is something more. 
Fushion has taken place, my countrymen. Here 
is a letter from Leslie Combs. They had an 
election in Kentucky. The Whigs ran their 
man, Leslie Combs. The Douglas men ran their 
candidate, a man named Boiling. Before the 
election took place the Douglas papers had by 
their editorials called upon their followers to vote 
for any man rather thaii the Breckinridge candi- 
date. Why not recommend them to vote for 
their own man and elect him? When the elec- 
tion was over it was found that they had voted 
for Combs. He "let the cat out of the bag." 
He is an honest man. He had no secrets. He 
had got into power by it, and he wrote a letter as 
follows: 

^Trofoundly grateful as I am to Providence and 
the people for making me the instrument of politi- 
cal redemption, I ask leave to say a single word to 
you. The patriotic national union Democracy have 



<K)-operated with us most manfully, and we must 
hereafter consider them as brethren. 

"We can all stand on the platform of 1852, reoog-^ 
nizing the Compromise of 1830." 

Oh, yes! we can all stand on that if you fellows 
will do the work and give the others the wine» 
desert, and lager beer. [Applause.] LiBten to 
hie advice to these Democratic brethren. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

"Hereafter go for the Union, the Constitution, and 
the enforcement of the laws." 

What docs that mean? What is the Union? 
Vote for a Whig! [Laughter.] What is the 
Constitution? Put the American party in power. 
[Applause.] What is the enforcement of the 
laws? Give the Whigs all the offices. This is 
it. [Renewed laughter.] 

"There need be no question for criticism as to the 
past." 

There must not be any criticism as to the past 
Combs did not want to criticise the past. He did 
not want the past looked into by the Irish or Ger- 
man adopted citizens, or what was left of them. 

"But perfect harmony in combatting the common 
enemy hereafter, «. e, both sectional parties. I hope 
the press on both sides will take this ground. The 
Yancey-Breckinridge disunionists have received 
their first rebuke — mild and gentle compared to the 
future. They are doomed." 



I feel that, gentlemen, pretty strongly. [Ap- 
plaus^.] I don't wonder Leslie Combs asks the 
Lishmen not to criticise the past too much. I do *H>t 
much wonder when we think of that bloody and 
awful August, when fire and faggot, bayonet and 
ball, poured out their blood in the streets of Louis- 
ville, amid the shrieks of their women and child- 
ren*. [Immense applause.] I don't wonder after 
Know- Nothingism had shown its horrid vengeance 
against these poor foreigners there, that Combs 
should now say, don't let us critici^e the past 
much. It is my province to bring it to your re- 
collection. It is my province to say to the for- 
eign population, if you forget the hour when the 
bones of your wives and children crackled in the 
flames of Kuow-Nothingism, you deserve to be 
forgotten of your God. [Tremendous applause.] 
Yet these Douglas leaders have sold you to that 
faction in Kentucky, and have given them 25,000 
majority for anybody but an old-fashioned Demo- 
crat, all of whose sin is that he dares stand up 
for the constitutional right of his own section and 
vote against Douglas. Are you ready for that? 
Are you, the old line Democracy, ready for that 
fusion in which you are to be transferred by the 
leaders over to the Know- Nothing, American, 
and Whig parties when November comes, and 
you own electoral ticket to be deserted — the con- 
sequence being that old Democrats with the ban- 
ner of the equal rights of the people and the 
equal rights of the States, aggression on nobody, 
will be beaten down — that old-fashioned, honest, 
equal rights Democrats shall go down, and Whiff 
principles shall triumph in the person of your old 
enemy? Are you ready for that? [Several voices, 
"No.'^'i I believe not! I believe there are hun- 
dreds and thousands of men yet in these Doug- 
las ranks who, before November nexf, will find 
out where floats the Democratic standard, and 
where stand the Democratic leaders, and when 
the bugle blast of the Democracy rings forth 
upon the field of battle, that these men will rush 



to Ibat ataudud uxl canr it onward to Tictory 
over tbe Arnencuia, Wliigt and Douglas men 
combined. [Much anplause.j 

A voice — Go on, Yancey. 

Mr. Yanooy — Be patienb — I require your pa- 
tience, for I hive not come here to make a display 



where 1 sland — 1 know the hostile 
which I ehall be nubjected — I know 



t if I ci 



be caught tripping how ho 

to heip me Uod, if any mnn bites the di; 

will betome other mm than Yancey. [Great ap- 

pinnae.) 

I have done widi these Douglas tnen for awhile; 
I think I have given them "a. Roland for the 
Oliver" that they sent to me over to Alabama. 

I come now to the Bell men, for I am not one 
of those Democrat ts who think that a Democratic 
fight enn go on and speak soft words to the Bell 
men, man who s;i; it is all right, we will be with 
joa in a few days. I was at a meeting a few 
days since — at a Douglas meeting. 1 had spoken j 
then came tbe Douglas elector, and the BcU 
elector wns to follow. He patted him on the 
bee and called him a baadaome man, and he 
(aid: " I have no word to say a^inst jou in this 
fight, hut I will cajole you." He was a Scotch- 
Buu; but I believe he had tieen taken to Ireland 
in his young days, and made to lick " tbe blarney 
■tone." U« actually made them believe I wns 
»n ukIj fellow, and that was aboat its much truth : 
•a they f^ntu'aily tell, [laughter and applause,] I 
■nd thsu he went on and pitched into me, ajid ) 
declnreil he was a refralar luitionul Democrat, and 
hecajiiludandllatteL«d tlieBell munill thewliile. 
lie Bell man w.is a gallant fellow, and ho did 
not liko the po^iition of things; ho was gnin^ to 
■tand up for hlH own pide. and lu: pitched into 
the l>i>u;;Ias man a little. I refer to Mr. Wood, 
of Iiaudetdale. 

1 11^ whetlier Southern men have properly eon- 
iilcTed wluit is tlic etr«ct of this canvass, and of 
the vote thoy ai-e going to give for Mr. Belli 
Suppose I was to call Mr. Bell a free-aoiler. you 
would c^dl it DentocrnUc abuiie. Yet I bave 
American condemnation of Mr. Bell. The 
American party of Ueorgia are considered to be 
pretty sound on tW noose [lauglitPr] and protec- 
tioD. Tliey met in Mr Hill's disiricl, the ela- 
qaent and able leader of tbe American par^y in 
Georf^, and Uie Lagrange ReparUr has the fol- 

" Ronnlntlons of the Ne' 

Conrentinn, of the !!)tb of Ju. 

Tontion thu oditur uf the Jlcporur waa one ol tna 

"'^atthg South has nothinR l«hope fnrfram 
uu RepuUioiUi and Itemocratlc parties, and a trae 
deration tu the welfare iif oar own aeotinn ri'qniree 
n* tooppoaebDlb; and this Cunventiiia will naitbcr 
inderse. (jmpalhlw^ or afflliato with the Squat- 
ter Hover'iUB'y ptiltcj nf ntephan A. Itaacla?. nr 
(herree-eeilaarBitioi'DtVell, CritlemUn.aadHi.DS- 
tnn. who nppc»ii>I tho admmiun ot Kanxaa undur 
Uie Lauiiinplun C^urilitutiuu.' " lApplauau 1 

Tliesu are Americnn comments on John Bell — 
Americiui Whifia of Georgia. 

Now, then, what did the American Canvcntion 
•f Gem'iiia do <u 1l=5UT They met and declared 
that the Kam.a3-NcbraKka bill was atrueHouth- 
atn measure, and that ervry man who voted 



agninit that bill was no true American pAtript.| 



John Bei! was against it, and the Ai 






kinced B 



parqr,,' 



Tliat is not my language. 

But I have aomething to say as to John Bell, ^ 
and I will say it from the record. J 

The American party in Alabama, at tbdr meflt- |{ 
ing, indorsed Johu BcU, aud pasded a rcaulutiiHi n 
in favor of protection, and declared tliat thn '■, 
would rote for no man that did not avow mt jj 

Srinclplc. Have I been correctly informed that 9 
oltn Bell, in a public speech in this jilace, baa l| 
declared against this doctrine? [Several voices, ji 
"Yes."] llaco I been correctly informed that n [i 
Belt paper in this city lias declared that this doo- ; 
trine of protection to the rights of the slavehold- 
ers in the Territories they scorn? I have beenMt j 



H^r. Bell 



If I a 
1 Whig party of Alabama is supporting . 
on (he principle of protection, and the ' 
1 party in Tennessee are supporting bim 
B la opposed to the prinoiple of protoo^ ' 
rion, and both parties liave floating at their moat- . 
head "the Union, the Constitution, and the en' 
forcement of the laws." One party supports him< 
anying the Constitution protects us in our proper- 

Si in the Territories, and the other denies it. If 
ohn Boll ahould be elected, pray trU me what la 
be going to doT Who is he to repudiate? Is he 
to repudiate the Bell party of Georgia and Aht- 
bama, or is he l« f^ire pn^tection and client th« 
Bell party uf TennesBeeT One or the other he ii 
bound to do. One or the other he is bound l» 
deceive. Why don't he speak out, and let theM 
men know where he stands? An eminent citizcnt 
Mr. Watts, of Alabama, writes and asks his views.' 
He answered, and aald " it would not be consis- 
tent witli tlio views of those who nominated ma 
if I were to answer your qucstiona." What ar« 
the viewd of those who nominated him? Edwaid 
Everett ij written lo, aitd he bands ove-' his letter 
to one LevcreCt Salelonslall, and he writifl and 
s.iyii Everett waa nominated with the uiiJerstaiid> 
ing that be was to answer no letters, but th^ 
were to be handed to us as a kind of committee. 
He lias a padlock on his mouih. [Laughter.] 
There ought to be a undluck on every b.innv 
they parade. I saw, a day or two since, a crowd 
going to Huntsville, and even time we stopped 



would go "tinkle, tinklt, tinkk." What doet 
that tell the country about the I'cmedies for rights 
ing the wrongs of the South? What does tlia^ 
tell. about righting the Union, that is now aboot 
overturninf; under the pressure of these Abolition 
streams? What inforonition does all this give tf. 
the aggrieved and (hiiikins patriot who wants i» 
know the way to stve his country? r.rnUv 
tiaklf, linkle! You write to Eveiett, and you get 
hia coniniittee. TiakU! You write to Bell, and 
the clapi>er of the bell goes lintU, tiakU, liuktt! 
If tli:s surt of patriotism and faclionisiii is ui pre- 
rail lu our happy land, juu will tiukle, liiiktt your 
de.id marches to tlio grave of your couiiiry, 

Bell said in 1-31), when he defended Gen. Ttj- 
lor for his ailunce in reference to the Wilnuit 
Froviso— If any mau diuii'ea to hear it road, I. 
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J! [Voieea— ''Rsad it." "We beliere you; we 
!| wn't want 70U to read," kc] 

I rekd from the Appeo^z to the Congrettianal 

, "In lbs tate oanTau I know not, nor sought to 
E; kBOiT, the views uf Uencnl Taylor ution the quob- 
;l Ura of the Wilmot Troviiio, nor nhother he had 
<. Ibrmad anr opinion or detoruination at to what hia 
*■ aaann woatd be, should ho be culled upon to irivo or 
J^ J^hoid hil MDCtien to ft Territorial bill for Culi- 

t onaDBting f rem t^B''wS"o" tho South", 'UqqI- tk, 
l< anand Ikat nrilhrrprHdtHcr.,tI!iidBa, narpatriol- 
j; H*, reouired that aiig candidate for the Pnn- 
V ^mv Aould preda^rmint kit coi<r>e. or d'.elart 

]■ titioH 0/ ahick i««g bo? ShIv )h" pfae, 0} (ie 
- BOlintrB.iBl lie .a/.:(s of (ht (/niOTi ytttlj. I look 
: ue nonud that no man whohadaDjjustpretonKiou 



jffrflgM of hi 



rat IhvJDr (Aoxirf dedan il 
, » ^witio* or veto tht Wilmot Provt.o, tn uueano, 
: Ijjtoald Tigard it at an art of tht moil tarrgioH' 
■ fMy.a«dafordi«glheh!al<rM":idit»ctBA{,tot„l 
Mli/flHcfor ti, high Italian «. ahich h,> friend, 
; MwitloeteDalsAiM. 

tand, that tho bighcxt dictate of dalj, wisdom, and 
ntriotinn, rcQuirod that a PrcridenC ehonld rciiuTva 
to hinuolf the priTilrge of deliberation and rcfloc- 
tton. of weighing tendenoioH and eonncqncnuije nntil 

"■- '--- "- ■■)W(!d him bjthe Con- 

a uoucluidon so prug- 

Here, then, is the opinion of John Belt, that no 
eindidale for ihe Presidency ought to let you 
know if he ia an Abotitionint or a Southern man. 
Here is his opioioii, that it would be egregious 
folly to answer any man on the great vciodqnes- 
tiou of Abolition — if he would Banctioii or veto 
Ml Abolition measure. Here is Jolin Bctl, telling 
ftat he voted for Taylor, and he did not know if 
he wonld reto any meiisnro. He did not kniiw 
that, and he would not ask it— and tlint was right . 
Here i» Mr. Bell. My friend, Mr. Watie, aake 
Um, "are you iu favor nf the |notectiou of tlie 
Bonatitutional righte of Che citizen, and do you 
beliere in the right to go with our property into 
the commoa Territory?" and he writes biek that 
it would not be eonxisteut with the principles of 
thoee who oominntcd him to anawer.and begging 
Mr. Watts to tHko his past lifo as a Bufficieot 
guoraotee. Mr. Wutta says, "I deduce from his 
weord that he is in fiivor of proteolionj" yet jou 
understand him to disown it. What is his record 
worth, honest men of Tennessee? The nominat- 
ing Convention won't declare his opinionB, and 
he himself that is nominated won't declare hia 
opinions — but he merely says, ■'! am for the 
union, the Conatitudon, and the enforcement of 
the lavs." What ia that? All crecda and seeta 
differ in their interpretation of the Bihle. You 
want Co know what interpretation he givea to the 
Constitution on these great points, and he won't 
tell you. What does ho mean bv the Union? 
Does he mean to maintain tlie l/nion and the 
Government if the Constitution is overthrown? 
.Does he mean to maintain the Union if our rights 
•re tr;impled under Toot by an Abolition minority? 
Bhall we stick by the Union when its apiiit ia 
dead — ita letier violateil — wlien Ihe Conscltntion 
baa been diampced, and the Government our 
&thers framed haa licen orerturned, and when in 
fieu of it Black Republicanism ia put iu lie place? 



Ia that yonr meaning, Mr. Bell? Hewon*ttelI 
Ds. He says it will be egregious folly to tell us. 
What do you mean by the enforcement of tho 
law? Do you mean aa the Douglas men snyT 
He Hays it would be folly to tell yon. And here, 
in thia crisis in our country's destiny, when we 
don't know what lies beyond the cloud that low- 
ers over ns in the North — when we want light to 
puide and instruct us — Join Bell and Edward 
EsiTtU come before you wilk a padlock on their 
nuniihi and an their bannerl 

Are these the moo that the true patriot of Tcn- 
nesaee, the enlightened man, is going to vote 
for? 

Let BS look a little further into his record. I 
will read it, inaamuch oa reading seema to be bo 
pleasing to the crawd. 

A Voice — "You've got them down now. They 
are all leaving you." 

Mr. Y«ncet — Oh, stay a little while longer. 
You abuse me throe hundred and aiity-four day* 
in the year! Give mo one hour's chance — Just 

I am afraid I can't find It. 1 have lost the 

place. I will tett you what it is. When the bill 
to abolish the slave trade in the District of Co- 
lumbia was before the same Congress, Bell mode 
a speech upon it. He aaid that he had 00 doubt 
of tho power and duty of Congress to abolish sla- 
very in the District of Columbia. 

Oh! here it is! I will read it from the book 
itself. It LB a little more tedious to read, hut I 
wish to he governed by the book. I don't wiah 
one word of mine shall make a shade nf differ- 
ence in the language of Mr. Bell. Here it is ; 



"With regard to Ihe c 
gress oTor this subjoct. 



^uld H 



, that the only 



f t'oiigrew, — - — ..,.._, 

ar. Kcnillnit tho Ronatitutim 

that Uungresa hai alt tlio eowar 

lUsot fn thla, district whieh the States 



ideratioDH of sueh high at . ._ 

m; judgmcut. tLi make it desirable, that unless bj 
enxamon consent, iho pnjoot of abolition shall be 
wholly given up and abandoned, tho reiunant of sla- 
vorj ousting in this district should be abolished at 

state of public Bontiment in Che South, growing out 
of the iWrilorial qui^attonB, Bocma to Turbid sneh 
a course. For m^o^f. if the sentiment of the South 
were less inflamed, I would prefer that oourae to bi 
kept an open question" > • • • 

Now, gentlemen, our fathers accepted thia 
District ol Columbia aa a present Irom the slave 
States of Vii^inia and Murylond. It was made 
the commnn ground of the Confederation lo meet 
in with their rcpresentaUvcs, to enact laws for 
all, and here Mr. Bell says, tlmt altl^.ugh this 
Government is a pro-slavery Government, made 
for the protection of slave propeity, yet he be- 
lieves Congress has the power, and ouj.'ht to cier- 
djc the power, and abolish slavery— destmy the 
rifiht of the slave holder in his properly. Would 
any one submit to that? The only o'ject, he lays, 
that prevented Wm from voting, wiis the inflamed 
State of the public mind. He costicues: 
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"WEth regard l« thepropositiom to lupprea 
iloTo trade in the Dislnnt an already sIMed, 1 
mado up loj miod Clutt it uugbt to b« dona on ao 

,s thill. iD these di»- 
raisuDif — *-■■' -— ' ' '■" 

Bt this time, but for the ._ - -, 

found with other mcaanrM, partionLarly witli the 
Fugitive Blavo bill. It w»b this oonnentioB, and 
in the hupa thdt all the questions mlating (u this 
■ubjeot, which have ao luug distracted the public 
miud.misht bo haruiuni<iuslyadiii9t?d,that lEave 
my as^ieot to the principle of tbis bill a» reported 
from the oomoiitteo." 

If it would not produce disuni on — if yon would 
not break up the Union, he says thut Cuugresa bus 
the power, and it would be a great conservative 
meiii'ure to deslpoy the inalilulion in the District 
of Culnmbii. Now if Congresa haa tbe power 
tnd rfiould eiercise it in one case, what ia to pre- 
vent it from being used as a precedent in another 
CaaeT Are not Uie nghts of vour brother alave- 
holder in the District of Columbia as clear nnd 
as sacred as the righta of the citizen of Tennea- 
beel In nij opinion the Government has no more 
power over the rights of slaveholders in the Dia- 
rrict of C<ilumbia than in the State of Tennessee. 
Your right of property is guaranteed to you by 
the CoiistiiutioQ of the United States, which pro- 
bibita any encroachment up'in it. But here is a 
lli:in — a Southern m:ia — that Bays that Congress 
can destroy die Blaveholder'a right to hold his 
property in Territory where it lias juriS'liction. 

Not only that, he tells you Uiat he did not care 
whethei- Gen. Taylor was for or agaiuat the Wil- 
mot Pruvi'io. 1 ain willing to abolish slavery iu 
the District of Columbia, says he. And now, in 
thia trying hour, wheu we are trying evB'y verge 
of the Constitution to i^helter u»— when we want 
DO precedent of AboiitiuuiKm - when we want ti) 
keep iu ibotrrom grazing on SoU'liern soil — Jiere 
are liouilieni men doing their best tu elect a man 
who in the District of Columbia is a tree-soiter, 
uul who, in Georgia, has been prucluimed au 
AbohtioDiiit. 

I don't belioTe John Bell would be for the abo- 
lition of slavery in Tuniies'Gei but he tells me he 
believes tlie abolitiou of slavery in the District of 
Culumoia would be a coustrvutive and proper 

Uoiitlemen of the Whig party, refresh your 
mernoiiej — refer b^ick to the abort time since, 
when your he.irt? wore iiiiler against the Jackson 
DemLHTJcy of Tennessee, because they supported 
a m in who bad this sentiment: " Fwm the light 
now before me 1 am not prepared to say," io. 
M.irliii Vjn Buren you damiieu forever, because 
he doubted on the question — John Bell yoa hug 
to your bosoms, because he has no doubt. 

1 bes now to read y.m an eitnict from a paper 
■—from the FittsburKli Gaalte. I don't know how 
tnieitia.but 1 think the Democrats and Bell men 
ef Tennessee onght to demand an eiplanntion of 
It. It xhowa that the Bell men of Indiana are 
not ([uite BO pure as they are hero. The Pitts- 
biir;^h Qazttte of the Ulh of August, aaya a Term 
Haute coriespondeut of lh« Newark AdjKrtimr, 



pTes thefoHowinginportantinfiwrnatioDres] 

"I ' ' ' nnd Everett movemontilD 

ii'i II ii ,■ ean jet be knownaiio 

II,. I ,1 liultBt in Indiana. H™, 

i , ill.' acknowledged leader rf 

I ■ .r',:'indBl'eXiraTtioket^an4 

1! .. Liil] discooraee the organjj 

'\'\' . l'C^\Un.^!'¥Abt?^,% 

'I' - in hi" ri'dim from Washincton, waa tK 

jiK'fll <.l I -..1. Thompaon for a few daya, and when Is 
Lhetuy was serenaded bjhiapolitieal friends. whsB 
he niaile a spooch and eihiirted them to cast aslda 
ull ideas of su^nrtinga Boll ticket in Iadtana,aiid ' 
give their united anpport to Lincoln. He advisea 
tbem that all the efforle of the united Oppositlel i 
ahuuldbe diroeted to the overthrow of the Demo- 
■rralio parfy, whieb oonld only be done by defeattgf 
their esndidatcB in a« njany Statea as possible. Hs 
:^tiid if be lived in Indiana he would vote for Lincolft 
bat aa be lived in a State where his own ticket bM 
aohance.bewouldvotefor Bell, This advice from 
a man of tho position held by Mr. Etheridee in bia 
parly has ereat weieht with tbe mombera of &a.\ 
parry in Indiana." 

A Tenneaseean in a Freesoil State advising hil 
friends and political associates to vote for the 
Black Republican candidate because tliej cannot 
elect the Bell ticket, and saying if he lived therft 
he would vote for Linoolnl I hop« this will be 
eiplained. I hope for the honor of the Sonth. 
that no Southern man who occupies ao distifr- 
goisbrda position as Mr. Etheridge will be found 
to have uttered these vrords of treason to his own 
section. A Soothem man vote for Liijcoln lij 
preference to voting for Breckinridge! A South- 
ern man voting for Lincoln in preference t9 
Douglas, which I consider aa being bat a slieU 
difference! But there is a difference, and ihit 
d iference my counti^ has the right to the ben^ 
fit iif J but a man's heart must be embittered lii. 
deed, against his fellow- Democrats of the SoatR 
if he is willing to see the Black Republican partj 
put in power — riakinj every thing with that partj 
rather than see the Democrats carrying on ihk 
Government. The Democracy has nowhere doilp 
snv very great wrong to your rights. I admit 
thiit the Democracy has not always stood as man- 
fully and squarely up to the maintenance of your 
constitutional rights as might have bten, but dO 
other party has ev*r done more, or come so new 
to it. The South demands a party to injure iii> 
other party, but she wants her own rights to b« 
protected. 

I have read enough to you to show that Ihera 
is mnch need for an avowal of the opinion q( 
M-. Bell. I have read to you to show that K* 
ought to avow himself But Bell tells you ha !■ 
for the Union! Union is the cry. Ditamimt 
Brrekinridge i* lufporttd by Ydncpy, the BeQ 
men lell you, and the Douglas men tell you tb« 
same. No matter what maj be tbe i^jota on on» 
candidate, there Is nothing compared to that great 
spot, dark enough to eclipse every thing in Breck- 
inridge— tho body of this other man, Yancey, 
Btand.'< before him. [Laughter and applause.) 
I can't take up a Bell paper in which mv nam* 
does not appear half a dozen times in each col- 
umn. It is tho same of the Douglas joumaU. 
They eend their papers to mo from Minnesota, 
from Florida— from Maine tu Teias. I get thts« 
papers— and if anything is said very bad, I nm 
certain togetit All over the country, itia^M 
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«Mii Yaneeff. It is the Yancey-Breckinridge 
party, not even the Breckinridge- Yancey party; 
and the Louisville Journal prints the Democratic 
ticket, having in great big letters, "WILLIAM 
li. YANCEY," and then in small letters, "and 
Us friend, John C. Breckinridge." [Laughter.] 

Well, now, then, as during this whole canvass, 
a great deal of paper has been worn out, a great 
deal of ink expended, and a great deal of brain- 
work has been put together to the end of abus- 
ing this man Yancey, and as I never expect to 
appear before you, citizens of Memphis, again, 
will you allow me half an hour in explaining my 
own position, and then let the Bell and Douglas 
papers loose as far as they will go. I hope these 
papers will bear in mind that when my back is 
turned that I have not had fair dealings, at the 
best. They get at me behind my back — excuse 
me. I read this morning some very handsome 
and generous pieces in relation to my arrival in 
Memphis. That was kind, manly, and well- 
meant. I have no doubt these gentlemen are 
0nch in all their relations, except when they take 
up a pen to write about "this man Yancey," 
wnen they seem to become insane. They know 
not what they do, or else they would not publish 
a hundredth part of what they do. 

Now, I took up a paper this day which pub- 
lished two short colunms about Yancey and his 
antecedents. I have that paper, and I have 
marked it round with red lines, and in those two 
short columns are nineteen manufactured lies. 
The editor starts out with denying me the privi- 
lege of being bom in the South, and says I was 
bom at a place called Fungus, in New Yoik. 
There are nineteen of just such manufactured 
lies. That is a specimen of a great many things 
that are said of me. I have no doubt many of 
them do not know what they do. They pick 
these things up from those Ahibama fellows, and 
they take them for truth. But they will allow 
me, in a spirit of fairness and manliness — as that 
prand old Democratic maxim says "fair play is a 
^ewel** — I^have no doubt they will allow me to 
tell you exactly where I stand I trust they will 
give me the privilege that is given to the poorest 
▼illuin that ever stood in the ciiminal'sdock, and 
that is the right to be heard for myself. All I ask 
•re the ordinary rules by which you try your 
criminals — prove the thing. If I put a denial on 
recoj-d, let that be to try me before the country. 

They say I am a disunionist. They say that I 
disrupted the Democratic party, or that I desire 
to do it in order to break up the Union. They 
not only tell you of my acts, but they dive within 
my bosom— a province, I thought, which only be- 
longed to the Deity — and they divine my motives 
■and my secret thoughts. Well, I don't believe 
there is a supporter of Bell or Douglas that has 
■Mch divinity about him. I think men have a 
light to infer motives from acts. I give them 
the benefit of that, and let them make the most 
of it. It is said that I wrote a letter to James S. 
filaughter, and that that letter is a disunion let- 
ter. I deny it. There is not a word in that letter 
that I takt*' back to-night. There is not a senti- 
ment in it I disavow. I utterly amazed a Doug- 
las editor when I referred to it the other day. 
He h:id supposed it would set me back to have 
.this letter brought to my attention, when I made 



a Bpeech in his vicinity; and he wrote saying: 
"we would like Mr. Yancey to give an explana* 
tion of the Slaughter letter." I did not see it 
until after I had spoken; but it so happened I did 
speak of it, as also of the League, which was 
another object of his inquiries. He nearly burst- 
ed his eyes. He thought I had acknowledged I 
was a traitor. 

But, gentlemen, to the letter. Consider what 
it is. In the first place, there are few men that 
would like all they say in privacy to be published 
to the world; not that they have told a lie in 
what they have said in private, but because it is a 
thing the public had nothing to do with, and 
probably they may use language carelessly, which 
unexplained, might mislead. Sometimes what a 
man says needs no explanation to any but the one 
to whom it is written. Here was a little short 
letter — a little private letter written to a man who 
desired me to help him to break up the Demo- 
cratic party. He called the party the Augean 
stables, and he wanted me to join him and build 
up a Southern party to clean out the Augean sta- 
bles. Poor fellow, he is dead now! Ho killed 
himself last week — poisoned himself while labor- 
ing under depression of spirits. He published 
that letter wrongfully. He published it not de- 
nouncing me for disunionism, like some of you 
feel — but he did not like it because I would not 
help him break up the Democratic party. I wrote 
him, saying I would not join him, and quit the 
Democracy. That is the only thing I am charg- 
ed with. I have been in the Democratic party 
all my life Sometimes it has been wrong; but i 
have never given a vote against it. Mark you, I 
have not alwavs voted with it or for it — I have 
sometimes stood by — for I can't vote against mj 
conscience. I am answerable to God for th it. I 
wrote to him that I would not do it; and I said, 
you cannot clean out the Augean stables in that 
way; and then knowing that he had quit the De- 
mocracy, I suggested to him this, or in the nature 
of this — "I believe the next aggression will be. 
committed on the South, and I do not believe anj 
party can save the South." They say 1 am for 
a sectional party — why I refused to aid in getting 
up one. They say I am against the Democra- 
cy — I refused to leave it. Then in my letter I 
said — if we could do as our father.-* did, organize 
committees of safety all over the cotton Siates, 
we shall fire the Southern heart — instruct the 
Southern mind — give courage to each other, and 
at the proper moment, by one organized, concert- 
ed action, we can precipitate the cotton States 
into a revolution. I believed the North will be 
so encouraged — there are so many submissionistSy 
and so many Union shriekers in onr midst, that 
they are killing off' our Southern patriotism — and 
therefore I wrote to this man wh>it I say to yoa^ 
take this Southern league, which had recently 
been advocated in the Alabama Adverturr. If 
you won't join the Democratic parly, instead of 
making it your business to pull down the party- 
go to work and try to elevate the public mind of 
the people in favor of Southern rights. Then 
you can precipitiite the cotton States into a revo- 
lution at the proper moment; for I have no faith 
that any N rthern State will stand up to the 
rifijhts of the South. 

Well, that letter is nothing but the Georgia 
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plmtform— the Georgia anion platform toade bj 
tbe State of Georgia in ISai, wben tlie Stauiras 
rastless about tbe abolilion of the slare trade 
between the States and the Difltriot of Columhla. 
The people of Georgia met in Convenijon and 
paased an ordinance nhich is no» a part of the 
Couetltudon of Georgia. It is as follows, in 

1. That lit hold Iho American UniooseDoDdarj 
In importanoo only lo tho tiahle and prJDCiples ii 
was dMtined to poraetuate; that past as*icwtioa!, 
praaBntfruitionanilfutureprDBpoots will bind ns to 
it so Ions aa it oontinuoa to be tbe safesuaid of thoao 
riehlaand prinalploa. 

1, That it tho (hirtoon onarnal parties to thecon- 

toaatiliorleriiuf tho Atlan" " ' ' 

Ihoir semrate mt 



a impni'id hie without ooinpromEdc, t 

one of this dar will lietd somewhat in '*-' 
' inaud polivT " .«.-.¥i. 



Mx adrauced thuic 



nroe for Uic i 

the DIUni IB 111)11 

DtahaodNawMi-] 



ready to kondde and bow and Bubmit to Ac 

Nortbem people under a higher law. That maa 
has aright lo condemn mctor writing tbe Slaagln 

ter lettCT. No other man has » ripht Cu -" 

No Union man of 18£1 has. No Bell l 
ISeO has. 

I want to read to the Bell men here, bei 
am inclined to think that what I ahull read will 
be autlioritj erea for them, and 1 hope the; will 
tinkle iheir hell over it until the next time thej 
speak of me as a diauoionist. Here is what Mr. 
Bell lays. I read you from the ofbcial record; 



"Sir, 



a the reflpel 






)f Ton 



eatabliat 



1, Ouven 



„, .-and the StaU of Tkibs; thf 

rappremon uf Iha slava trade in tho Uistriot ol 
Ooliunbla, and tho eitmditiun of fucitive slares, 

piwiU^D"to oxolude dav^i from the Mexican Twri- 
lortea. and tn abulieh it in the Diitriet of (Julumbia. 
and wiiiLe we du nut wholly approie. will abida hj 
it as a permanent adjiulment of thin seotiunul eon- 



*. That aeoriiainnDr jndcmont, will and ought 
to resiM, CTOD <ia a last rcsori> to a disruption of 
•mytiewhiuh binds hor to tbe Union, an; aotion 
at Cansnaw up.in tliu subject ot slareri in the Uis- 
Iriatof Co1umbia,orln plaooa subject totbejuns- 
diation of Uungri:)!:^ tneum^alibla wi'h the safci]', 
domostie tranquilily, the rights and honor of the 
darebuUini fitatus.or in anract sappr..BSins tbo 
dave tiada butwuen the slavebuMins statai'. or in 
ABTTefoiial to admit asa h!tata any 'lomturj boia- 
•Aar andying hieauso of the eiisteneo of Hlavary 
theraio, ur in unyactprahibitir«thainlrudDolionuf 
■larea ial<> thj Tcrrilurios of Utah and New Meiica. 
or inanyaetr'pjaliuir grmatoriallr m.idil'jing tbe 
laws now in forou for tho rocovory of fuaitiTB slaves. 
And it was made a part of the Conaiitntion of 
Georgi.1, whi<'h no law can repeal, th.it when the 
nazl asi-TCHsioii comes □□ the South, the Govern 
or «f Geurs;ia is bound at once to cull the peu- 

gs laK*:<bur to take meaaurcB to j;o out of the 
Dion. TiiatwnH the Union plutform in leSI, 
adopted by the Union party in the State of Ten- 
nessee, and adopted throughout the South )>enor- 
ftUy. Thia Slanghtor letter therelore was thja — 
ro to work Hnd prepare, that when tbe time comes 
the Soutlieni people will be ready lo enforce the 
Union, not the <li^union platform — re^i^taore to 
the aeu agyression upon your constitutional 
rights. 

Is there any man here who claims to be a 
Soathem m;in, who is willing to stand up before 
KTeaiio<44a auJience and say, "I am not will- 
ing to aiy that tlie Sooth shall not resist any 
Kgressiiin np >d her constitutional rishu7" !:< 
thm any such min here, be he Da>'glns or Bell 
manl [Crie^uf N:i.] If lher« is, I should like 
to look a', him, and lo know hia name — and 1 



■houJd like his ncigbb 
lIJj to know him. Iw 



be. and ret prove no great boon citbur Co uuiselTSI 

The Union no great boon. Doesn't that sotmd 
like Yancey T 
"Tho quostion is not whetbor thoao Slnlea shall 
int bT which they are bound tiiBt'thcr; it la 






r they shall continue U 



iciently es 



<:;iUy ai^ I 



letliem 



1 that i 



ha auestiim, uod when yon ' 

aratioa, give ma disunloD, aivo me aiiy'thiiig in pr^ 
cronco lo a Union sustained only by puwet — by con- 
Etitutiunal and legal ties— without cDnfidcnoo. If 
our luturo ssroer is to bo one of oMtniil diacurd and 

Well, now, there is no agp'easion here, mind 
you, simply the constant scrne of (juarreling, 
threatuning, aud discord. When yon prearat 
that issue to him, ho says at once, "give me aap- 
aratiun — give me disunion," says John BeU) 
"Give uie anything in prelcrence lo a Uiiim sus- 
tained only by power, by const tutioiml aud legal 
ties without confidence. Ah! He siys he ia 
against the Union sustained by coimtitutional and 
legal tien, if you don't Iuts coiiGdunce helweoi 
each other- If your simtimeots tloii't a^ree — 
alchouuh the ties are constitutional aud legal — 



you whiitl Why, gentlemen, did i !;o iis far as 
ihat when I said iu my Slaughter letor, "ne will 
precipitate the cotton States into a revniuticiu Iho 
neit Hggi-e^ion— at the proper moment on tJia 
next nvgrc^aionT" Did I go as llir he< John BeU, 

aggreKsi^iD, but says if tliia constant w.irfitre is to 
be continued, give me aeparaion, H"n- dare aaj 
Bell man to call me a diauniouisc? How dare ha 
Ftand up and repeat that as to me and not de- 
nounce Bell as a disunioniatl Sir, il' yun du that, 
1 siiy Iu yoiir face you are a puliticfil hvp<<crite, 
unworthy of ihe confidence uf the people. A 
disuninniat, wben all the charge tbiit ia mada 
against me is, that I am ready to alrike a blow 
lor our conatitutinnal rights, against imconatitn- 
tional aggression? And ^et yuu d-ire support 
Boll who says, gi*e me disunion ralher than the 
Union with a want of confidence- How ciin tha 
poiple hare confidence in you, )>ent1enieii — how 
can the Union-loving people of the coniitry— 
(hose wlio only know the Uuion Ih'ouub llie Con- 
slilutiuu when havine such a Union — wlitn you, 
having promulgated uat I am a traitor, atul icha. 
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Bell stands a head and shoulders above me in the '* The memhenof this organization shall be known 
ranks, you support John Bell? P the *Lcaguor8 of the South,' and our motto shall 



be, a Southern republic is our only safety." 



« 



. The Douglas men, what do they do? Ah! they * j xi. .^ j i. . i .. t 

■ay he is a disunionislr-Yancey is an agitator— .^'J^ *^en it goes on, and has twelve articl^, 

he disrupted the Democratic party—he got up ^^"^^ ^^ 'i unnecessary to read. Now, what do 

the Alabama platform to divide the Democratic J^^ ^^^^ when I pronounce that this instrument 

party— and yet it so happens that history tells Jere-^o carefully got up as a campaign i^per to 

you that the Alabama platform simplv asked for J^f "^^^ ?"<^°^ J|?® fr?^®*n*°i P"* ^'^'"^^ "°'^®'' 
bur constitutional rights, and did not s'ay that we J^f auspices of the Nashville Patriot, an repub- 
Fould go out of the Union, but out of the Dem- ^l^^^^ in the Memphis Appeal as an authentic 
ocratic party. We went out, did we not ? Eight document— what do you say when I pronounce it 
of the Democratic States went out, aud I shoSld a base, infamous, political forgery! [Great ap- 
oall that a pretty wide breach— so wide, indeed, P^f^se.] I don t sa-y these gentlemen forged it. 
that no Douglas man can ever get to Heaven, if I know nothing of them. I don't know where 
it is betweeirhim and hell. [Laughter.] And yet *^«3^ ^ot it. I'hey may possibly have got it trom 
it so happens when I went back to the Democra- some miserable lying sheet m Alabama, and tak- 
oy of Alabama, it foil to my fortune to lead off mg it for granted to be true, republished it. I 
in the cause of conciliation knd moderation, and J^*? *^^s to you. The Constitution of the Uni- 
in endeavoring to heal the breach that hud occur- I^ . t ^"^u ° J^ r South, the only one adopted 
red at Charleston, to give the Democracy time to J^*^ i®^^'' ^«ard of, was published the next morn- 
lepent. To reconsider, I took occasion to lead J^S *^^^ »t^as adopted m public mectin-. A 
offin asking that Convention to send us to Bal- ^^rge number were struck off and circulated; and 
timore. H^d it been my object to break up the afterwards seeing a document put forth purport- 
Union by that disruption, I had already broken ^"^ .*« t)e the Constitution, I wrote a letter cor- 
up the party, and had the Union at my feet, and Jf«*^"g ^^« misapprehension. I have given the 
yet you find me in the Convention at Montgom- Constitution, at len-th, everywhere I have spo- 
ery saying, "let us go back with theolive bmnch *^e" , ^ ^ave, at each place, met the same docu- 
although they have insulted us-although they ™!"V "?? have reiterated the same truth; and 
have done us a wrong-let us go back and unite yf ^^« ^^"^^^^ '''^^''^ »?, my State still carry it 
the gallant Democracy once more in gallant and *^°,^J fnd promulgate it. Are they so utterly 
glorious support of the Constitution and the ^^estuute of merit that they cannot do a fair and 
rights of the South." manly piece ol justice and courtesy ? Have I not 
^ a right to demand of thesej^cntlemeii the orcma- 
But they say «* the league!" Oh, that is a se- ry rules of fair play? That they should at least 
cret thing ! Bring it out; maybe it has a cloven put me on trial before their readers, and «ay Mr. 
foot, and a tail hidden under its c >nstitution. Yancey has denied it? Perchance it has been 
They tell us it is a secret thing. They tell us done. * I have endeavored to jQnd out that it has, 
that I am forming it through the countiy, and if but I cannot 80 learn. But, on the contrary, I find 
you don't look out I will have a league formed myself u'tjicked again and again, 
in the city of Memphis. Some man writes to the I love the favorable verdict of my kind as much 
StateSy a Douglas paper published at Waj»hiug- as any other man. I have endeavored to live a 
ton, that I am forming a league with test oaths, life of self-denial, of justice — to pursue the wayg 
and all that. Now all of that is a manufactured of tru.hfulness towards my fellow-men, and in 
lie. all my relations I have endeavoretl, with all the 
In 1858 I did form a league in M intgomery. infiriniti(j:3 of human nature upon me, to do justice 
It existed three months. The people frowned it ^o all. Truth, justice, and the Constiiutioii has 
down, and the Democracy frowned it down— I l>een my moito, in private a» well as in public 
thought it a good thing, but the citizens did not. ^i^e. If any of these gentlemen will point to the 

1 wish to G )d every man in ihe South was a ^'^1 or the hour when I have uttered a word or 
mem .er of a Southern league. I wish every st-ntence, or did an act that was untrue to any 
man at the North was. If it were so, the objects foustitutional right of any section, I will come 
of the lea;rue would be promoted, and the con- down from thn platfoim and never utter another 
«titutional eights of the South would be pro- word to the people. [Applause.] 

IgQjgj^ What is the leigue? Here it is. L'sten to 

what I recommend to every slaveholder. See, 

But they tell us that is not the object. I have each of you, ii there is a word or a lino that you 

it stated here in the Memi his weekly Appeal, disapprove. When I get through I shall clul- 

Now 1 will say in the first place, the le.ig -e never ignge any one to rise in his place and say that it 

was a secret association. It was exringuished \^ treasonable: 

within three months after it wjw initiated— the "constitution op the montoomrry league oy 

membei-s never met without public notice being uniteh souTnuHNKad. 

given in the papers or by hand-bills— its meet- •» Believing that the South is in need of some offi- 

uigs were held with open doors, and its proceed- ciont and organized modo of conceutrating puhlio 

ings were always published on the followin«r day opinion upon public men and meaaurej?. aud ul. intlu- 

2 *i «„ rpL^.^„^ ^ . .11 * cuciiig and guiding political parlies, With a View to 
in the newspapers. There was no test oath about theaavanocmoutandprotoctKn of horconstitulion- 
it. But here is an article that I am told has al rigiits, and that the want of this has enabled all 
been di'i-enrlv prepared. It is tiken from the poliiioai parties to sacritice those rights to their own 

Na.-Jhvire /WWoi. Is that a D.mglas or a Bell necoasitios; „. „" „ .. ^^ ., ^. .. • ,, ^ , , ^ ,, 

„ rv . Tj^tii D^nn u r 4.1 ^ " And bjlioving further that it 18 the duty of tho 

paper? fVai.es, liell! liell'J He says ot tae Soulh to use all proper moans to maintain her rights 

Jaa^'ue: [ linniciise applause.] within the Uuioxi, with a view to being j ustilied bO' 



foTB the world 
??ilB to obtain 



th« artulh nn the subj eel of enforcing iho rl^fi 
1, Mo more 'ooroiroinjsoTf'^hpse rigbtB, d 
party plftfor! 



Sontbem 
date To 



sot National parties. 3. TheoloratioQ 
a oounoiU of the ablest and purest 



any otbat. Stale or Federal : but its mem- 

pledged to use all honorablemeanB to secure 

the nominotioD by the respootire parlies to whioh 
thay belong, of idnud, able, and pure men of the 
Sonthom ntbli sohool.' " 

Rise np. jou Bell and Douglas men, and aa; 
that that is a diaunion document. Who in there 
bere that will denounce anj single object of that 
leajcnel Where does the disunion reati Where 
resides the treanonl Where lies the want of 
fealty to my eection, my country, anil my coun- 
ttj's Conslltulion, that I should be called a d ^- 
UnionistT Oh! gentlemen, how hard thslbe whoia 
wiiLns to forego office for yeara aa I have done — 
■sking nothing of the people, refuai 



elw 



ecled it 



Southern CanfideraeB, floats nor a 
a prospectue proclaLioiDg tliat it ia in favor of - 
diaunion if the slave trade laws are n i* renerited. I 
He, also, ia a supporter of Douglas. Would it be I 
manly, fair, or candid io me (o charge Mr. Dodk- | 
las widi being in favor of repealing those laws, I 
becauae that gentleman supports bim 7 There ar«, 
doubtleiw, in your churches, some men that ought 
not to be there. They are there from wotl >v .iiid 1 
sordid mo lives, and are not the true follow^^of ' 
the meek and lowly Jesus. Shall I charge th« i 
churohea with worldliness because th.it is aoT j 
When Jesus Christ came upon earth, there was a 
man of the chosen twelve who was himself a bad { 
man and a betrayer. Should JeSuB Chriat iHva ■ 
been cruciSed by the Jews because there was a ; 
bad man among the twelve? Yet the Douglaa 
men say so by their philosophy. I have no doubt - 
that fellow w'as a Douglaa fellow. [Much laugh- , 
ter and applause.] 

The parlj that will condemn Breckinridge as a ^ 
disunion! at— when during the whole of his life be ' 
haa avowed himself in fayor of extending the - 
limits of the Union — merely because Yancey is 
his friend, [laught«ri] I tell you is such a mad ' 
who, had be been living in the time of Christ, 
would have been a Judas, and then be would hare 
crucified Jesus Chriat foe entertaining him. 

Grant all that is alleged against me — grant that 
I am a bad man — don't you know gome of the 
most unmitigated scoundrels oohung in Mem|:Jiis 
who ate sunporting Douirlas? rLaughler.] And 
is not the same true of Belli Yet, by the logic 
that makes the Democratic ticket a disunion 
ticket, because I am its supporter, you must make 
Douglas out a very bad man, and Bell only hii 



,Y with candidacy for office, but that whole 
■Ome ({'"ing my mind, intellect, heart, chamctet, 
aikl mjiioy, to try to mise the Southern mind to 
a perception of its rights, in order that we may 
be men in the hour that tries men's souls — how 
hard th»t such a mm should be denounced as a 
demagogue, an office-aeeker, and a traitor? [Ap- 
jdause ] 

Fel low -citi zona, I have sud enough to you. I 
bare spoken, 1 trust, but the words of experience 
and of 'r ilh. I have been far more respectful to 
myopio leiitsthiin'heybaTebeentome. [A voice, 
"Thai's so, Mr Yancey."] I have dune them 
no injustice — I have aggreascd on nobody, nor 
have I assailed any man's reputation, any mHn's 
name, or any man's patriotism. Their avowed 
opini ms, ss candidates, are before me, and I have 
a right to deal with tl;oie opinions as an individ- 
ual; hut my HctA as nn individual, have nothing, 
In fact, to do wi'h this c inviiaa. Suppose 1 were 
all th'it ia charged on me— how does that atfect 
Breckinridge and Lane, who stand forth the de- 
fenders and advocates of the constitutional Union 
and a oonstitulii>nn] Democracy? 

At Charleiton arid Baltimore, Mr. Donelas had 
afrieni. Colonel Gaulden, of Georgia, who made 
two BpoGchoa ill favor of reopening ilie African 
■lave tr:iile. . He was cheered by every body 
tiiere, and rebuked by no man. Would it be 
right, and fair, mid just In me to charge Mr. 
Douglaa w1(h bein; in favor of reopening ^e 
slave trade, bccau<>e Cot. Gaulden waa in favor of 
the trade? And his supporter, the editor of the 









I don't acknowledge that I a 
not before a Douglns tribunal nor a uuil one- 
There Is a tribunal before which, it is said, there 
are none good — notone. There 1 stand ab:ished. 
But I don t acknowledge before that tribunal that 
accuses me in the spirit in which the} have ac- 
cused me, and in the manner in which they have 
done it — and this with their failure (o do me (he 
justice to publish my answer. I don't acknowl- 
edge before tham that I am as bad aa they. How 
much worae they are than I am, I don't pretend 
to aay. [Laughter and applause ] 

The hour is late. I only wish toaay inclo^ng, 
let us look where the true Democracy is — let ua 
see where the old Democratic banner "floats — and 
let us see where the bolters are, and what their 
object is, and see If there is nut among them an 
animal that has a ring on his tail; gee if you can't 
find the coon-skin sticking out now. Some of 
these Douglaa fellows have got the paint on Uicdr 
brush, and the; are trying to paint their foUowen 

If the temple of our common liberty, in pro- 
cess of time, shall be taken poaaeetion of bv those 
who have no right there — if the Temple of Lib- 
erty be removed from the place where the true 
Couatitutiuual Liberty is to be had, and where 
the true worship of iho Goddess of Liberty is to 
be carried on — if wa find there, instead, the 
thieves and huckaters, shall we not look to iti 
There is a lesaon given to us in the Word of 
Holy Writ, when the Temple of the Jews, that 
had been devoted to the worsMp of the Ever-liv- 
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tag God, had been k^t free from stain and pol- 
Ittnon, pure and clear, and built without the sound 
of ft hammer or chisel, had been taken possession 
iif by a people forgetful of the great truths an- 
Mmnced to Uiem from Mount Sinai — ^when huck- 
iters and thieves, and brokers and traders had 
oarried on before the altar their selfish and wick- 
ed proftissionB, there was a Saviour who came, and 
With a whip of scorpions drove them hence. I 



hope to God there will be some man or set of 
men whom Providence will rear in our midst, 
that when our goodly temple falls into the hands 
of men regardless of the Constitution and of 
right- -that there will be some great Washington 
arise who will be able to scourge them from the 
temple of freedom, even if he is called a traitor, 
an agitator or a rebel, during the glorious pro- 
cess. 
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[From the Columbus (Miss.) Democrat.] 
liKTTTErR from: HION". WULiXiIAM: l. y-a.i^5^ce:y. 



CouBTLAND, Ala., August 6, 1860. 

Beverly Matthews, Esq., Columbus, Miss.: 

Dear Sir: Your favor of the 30th ult., reached 
I me a few moments since, at this place. The in- 
{ formation that I had been publicly misrepresent- 
ed, and even my motives impugned, by C. C. 
Langdon, in a speech at Columbus, on the Satur- 
jday previous to your writing, does not at all sur- 
i^rise me. That C C. Langdon — the Yankee ed- 
itor — so long trained in such mode of warfare, 
should do so, excites no surprise where he is best 
known. As a Whig — and then as a Know-Noih- 
|hg editor, he has been assailing me during a 
space of twenty years. 

The particular misrepresentations uttered by 
him,' in his speech at Columbus, are second-hand 
. — one picked up by him out of the filth of the 
political . sewer — where it had been left by its 
author, under the public branding of him, at 
.Petersburg, as an infamous calumniator. I allude 
jto Mr. Seward, of Georgia. * 
. . Jle, too, undertook to say of me, when we 
ifir^e hundreds of miles apart, that I "favored the 
nomination and caudiddey-of Breckinridge, with 
no hope or belief of his election, but for the pur- 
poso thereby of as-curing the election of Lincoln, 
and thereupon precipitating the cotton States 
Into a revolution." I understand from your let- 
ter, that C. C. Lanzdon made the same imputa- 



tion upon me, and I pronounce it, as made by 
him, an infamous calumny. You also inform me 
that he charged me with supporting and voting 
for Mr. Buchanan in 1856, knowing him to be an 
advocate of Squatter-Sovereic^nty. This Mr. 
Langdon knew to be false — as Mr. Sanford, early 
after Mr. B's nomination, published in the papers 
of Mobile Mr. Buchanan's letter to him, dated 
in 1848, after the Baltimore Convention, denying 
that he was in favor of Squatter-Sovereignty, 
and laying down the very ground I occupied in 
1848, and in 1856, and now. In addition to this 
evidence, Mr. B. had approved of the Cincinnati 
platform, which I advO«ated everywhere I spoke> 
as favorable to- m«- well known views on that sub- 
ject. 

But, sir, it is almost useless to undertake to 
correct the calumnies which are urged against 
me. They are not urged through ignorance or 
misapprehension, but as a part of a grand con- 
spiracy entered into to destroy my character — in 
order to destroy, to that extent, the cause I advo- 
cate. I authorize you, however, to publish this 
letter, and let it serve as a standing denunciation 
of all who shall hereafter repeat the same stale 
slanders. I cannot afford to reply to every cal- 
umniator. 

Your friend, 

^ W. L. YANCEY. 
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J8@°* Copies of this Speech, in the present form, for sale at the Yeoman 
office, Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Prices — One copy, by mail, --- 10 cents. . 

One hundred copies, $5OJ0 
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